ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Art.  I.  O^fervaiions  on  the  Im^rfance  of  the  Amcricdn  Rfjelutiofi^ 
and  the  Means  of  making  it  a  ^nefit  to  the  World.  By  Richard 
Price,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New- 
England.  8vo.  pp.  no.  Not  fold.  1784. 

The  American  revolution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
firft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  It  is  fo  new, 
that  politicians  feem  at  a  Ipfs  in  w^hat  point  of  view  to  regard 
it,  and  philofophy  is  fcarcely  adequate  to  predift  its  con- 
fctjucnces.  It  is  a  favourite  principle  with  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  minds,  that  the  world  is  in  a  Rate  of  continual 
melioration,  and  that  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  detlincd  to 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  perfedlion,  of  which  we  are  hardly  yet 
upable  of  forming  fo  much  as  the  idea.  If  this  beautiful 
pnnciplc  be  admitted,  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  American 
independence  may  reafonably  be  confidcred  as  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain.  The  new  Rates  certainly  poflefs 
great  and  unexampled  advantages.  They  alfo  include  in 
Aeirftrufture  certain  leading  defefts,  which  can  fcarcely 
hilof  producing  fome  unpropitious  confequcnccs. 

In  all  events  the  eyes  of  every  philofopher  and  lover  of 
ihc  human  fpccies  will  be  iixed  upon  their  tranfaclions.  In 
tvery  exertion  of  wifdom,  in  every  advance  towards  general 
^ppinefs,  that  lhall  be  made  by  them,  he  will  rejoice. 

arc  the  progeny  of  a  moft  enlightened  period.  Their 
®liiics  ought  therefore  to  include  the  united  refalt  ot  the 
tStxions  and  the  experience  of  ages.  The  true  politician, 
^idiftance  from  the  feene  of  aftion,  and  unable  to  aftift’ 
by  his  perfonal  efforts,  w’ill  delight  to  inftruift  iherri 
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by  his  lucubrations,  and  guide  them  by  his  advice.  He  will 
turn  with  plcafurc  from  the  iron  climates  that  furround  him 
to  a  race  of  men,  not  yet  enflaved  by  precedent,  but  pre¬ 
pared  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  happinefs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  have  had  not  only  the  energy  of  a  Paine,  the 
amiable*  mind  of  a  Walhington,  and  the  comprehcnfivc 
fpirit  of  a  Franklin  among  themfelves,  to  inftruft  them ; 
but  the  moft  refpeftabie  volunteers  have  addrelled  them  from 
the  European  nations;  a  Raynal,  a  Mably,  and  a  Price. 
We  hope  Ihortly  to  lay  an  account  of  M.  dc  Mably’s  per¬ 
formance  before  our  readers. 

Dr.  Price’s  obfervations  are  arranged  under  the  following 
heads.  Of  the  importance  of  the  revolution  which  has 
eftablifhed  the.  independence  of  the  United  States. — Of  the 
means  of  promoting  human  improvement  and  happinefs  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  firll  of  public  debts. — Of  peace,  and 
the  means  of  perpetuating  it. — Of  liberty. — Of  liberty  of  dif- 
cufljon.~Of  liberty  of  confcience,  and  civil  eftabliflimcnts  of 
rciigion. — Of  education. — Of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ftates  are  expofed. — Of  debts  and  internal  w’ars. — Of  an 
unequal  diftribution  of  property. — Of  trade,  banks,  and  pa¬ 
per  credit. — Of  oaths. — Of  the  negro  trade'aiKl  flavery.” 

.  With^refpeft  to  the  importance  of  the  revolution,  Dr. 
Price  has  formed  the  moft  elevated  ideas.  Next,  to* the  in- 
troduflion  of  Chriftianity  among  mankind,  he  *  regards  tlie 
event  of  the  late  w’ar  as  the  moft  important  ftep  in'the  pro- 
greflivc  courfe  of  human  improvement ;  and  he  reprelents 
the  confummation  of  that  improVement  as  including  the 
abolition,  not  only  of  vice  and  war,  but  even  of  death  itfelf 
from  the  earth.  This  fentimerit  feems  to  be  pretty  much 
coincident  with  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  with  whom  it  is  wc 
believe  a  favourite  expreflion,  that,  “  In  the  progrefs  of  na- 
tural  knowledge,  man  will  probably  obtain  an  omnipotent 
power  over  matter.”  * 

Upon  the  fubjeft  of  debts  Dr.  Price  recommends,  that, 
after  the  States  lliall  have  difeharged.  their  prefent  burthen, 
they  fhall  make  an  annual  referve  of  the  trifling  fumot 
iOQ,cxK>l.,  which,  would  in  a  courfe  of  years  prove  a  fourcc 
of  riches,  perfectly  inexhauftible.  Under  this  head 
mentions  a  faft,  not  new,  but  which  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it 
can  fcarcely  be  too  often  repeated  ;  That  a  penny  put  out  at 
our  faviour’s  birth  to  five  per  cent,  (imple  intereft,  would 
have  amounted  to  7s.  6d.  :  put  out  at  the  fame  rate,  com¬ 
pound  intereft,  it  would  have  increafed  to  more  than  twoB 
millions  of  eartlis  of  folid  gold.  I 

In  regard  to  internal  peace  Dr.  Price  obferves,  that 
pcrcciYCs  no  other  remedy,  than  in  ftrengthening  the  J 
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of  tbc  general  congrefs.  Indeed  the  debility  of  congrefs  has 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  great  radical  evils  of  the 
conUitution  of  the  United  States.  So  many  checks  have 
wifely  been  ellablilhed  on  this  body,  that  it  feems  fcarcely 
poffible  that  they  Ihould  ever  be  able  to  form  a  feparate 
intcreft.  No  power  therefore  committed  to  their  hands 
will  furnilh  temptations  to  abufe.  But  the  people  will  not 
fcethis..  In  fpitc  of  tiie  diftates  of  philofophy,  in  fpirc  of 
the  united  recommendation  of  every  calm  and  dilinterefted 
politician,  they  will  be  aftuated  by  local  prejudices  and  petty 
jealoufy.  Nothing  but  fome  coniiderabic  convulfion  Ihould 
feem  to  be  fufficient  to  awaken  them.  And  in  the  interim 
tlic  American-  republic  can  never  be  great,  liourifhiug  and 
harmonious. 

Under  the  heads -of  liberty  of  difeuflion  and  liberty  of 
confcicnce,  our  author  has  feveral  valuable  and  ilriking 
obfervations,  but  we  truft  fuch  as  are  at  this  day  by  no 
means  novel  or  uncommon.  At  leaft  thus  much  is  certain  ; 
they  are  infeparable  from  that  manly  and  liberal  fciencc  of 
politics,  which  prides  itfelf  in  its  fuperiority  to  all  local 
.regards,  which  divefts  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  eftimates  every  thing  only  as  it  affefts  the  fpecies.  It 
was  for  a  Swift  and  a  Steele  to  diilinguilh,  and  to  wilh  to 
be  regarded  as  whigs  in  politics,  but  tories  in  divinity  ;  a 
man,  who  efpoufed  toryifm  in  either,  would  now  ftand  but 
little  chance  of  a  hearing  in  any  company,  the  moll  fuper- 
ficially  tinftured  with  philofophy.  The  principles  of  com- 
prehchlion  are  at  this  time  fufficiently  underftood  in  their 
application  to  the  limple  and  uncomplicated  queftion  of 
liberty;  we  arc  *,  not  equally  ripe  to  apply*  them  to  the 
more  abftrufe  confidcrations  of  finance,  commerce  and 
police.  *  .  _ 

Inftead  therefore  of  *  finding  any  thing  in  this  part  of  Dr. 
Price’s  performance  of  fo  great  enlargement  as  to  call  for 
our  pointed  admiration,  wc  remark  a  fingle  paflage,  which 
fomewhat  llartled  us  by  its  apparent  narrownefs  and  bigotry. 
0\iv  author  prefers,  as  we  mould  do,,  on  various  accounts 
ithciftn  to  •  fupcrftition.  Among  other  grounds  of  prefer- 
he  alks.  Is  there  not  a  religion,  fo  called,  which  teach  - . 
that  there  is  a  power  which  can  difpenfe  with  oaths,  that 
P>ous  frauds  arc  right,  and  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
btrcfics  The  plain  anfwcr  to  this  is  ;  No  ;  there  is  no 
wligion  that  teaches  all  this.  Should  not  Dr.  Price  have 
^embered  what  he  aflerted  only  a  few  pages  before ;  that  a 
<^odrinc,  the  immoral  tendency  of  which  is  avowed  and 
^ired,  certainly  will  not  fpread  ?  But  it  is  not  within  the 
^napafs  of  human  imagination  to  frame  a  doftrine,  the  im- 
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moral  tendency  of  which  is  more  palpable  than  this,  That 
laith  is  not  to  be  kept  w’ith  heretics. 

In  reality  the  principal  occalion  upon  which  it  was  avow¬ 
ed  was  by  our  queen  Mary.  But  at  that  ven”  period  car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  jtl>e  reprefentative  of  popery  in  England,  dif- 
claimed  and  execrated  it.  Popery,  it  muft  be  granted,  in 
its  corporate  view,  has  a  regular  form,  with  certain- perfons 
at  its  head,  who  may  in  fome  refpefts  be  confidered  as  {land¬ 
ing  for  the  reft;  and  thefc  have  been  known  to  plead  for 
the  doftrinc  in  queftion.  But  there  was  hd  time  in  which 
it  was  not  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  many  catholics. 
And  at  this  hour  it  is  notorious,  that,  after  every  deduftioii 
That  can  be  made  for  human  ignorance,  inadnefs  and  follv, 
it  is  not  embraced  by  one  papift  in  a  hundred.  Such  un¬ 
guarded  and  indiferiminate  charges  can  ferve  no  purpofe, 
but  to  exafperate  animofities,  better  healed.  • 

Upon  the  fubleft  of  education  Dr.  Price  afierts,  with  a 
degree  of  liberality  that  does  him  honour,  that  its  moll 
valuable  purpofe  is  not  to  inftil  any  particular  fet  of  princi¬ 
ples,  hut  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  invcHigation  and  re¬ 
ception  of  truth.  Here  however,  as  in  other  places,  his 
diffidence  is  fo  great,  that  he  fcons  rather  difpofed  toihew 
us  what  is  wanting,  than  to  take  .upon  him  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  that  want  may  be  fupplied.  He  concludes, 
that  he  is  apt  to  fufpefl,  that  there  is  a  Iccret  in  education,  re¬ 
maining  to  be  difeovered,  which  may  caufc  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  grow  up  virtuous  and  happy,  and  accelerate  human 
improvement  in  a  higher  degree,  than  can  at  prefent  be 
imagined. 

Upon  the  topic  of  the  equal  dHlribution  of  property  our 
author  is  loofe  and  unfatisfaftory.  Nothing  is  here  guarded 
againft,  but  hereditary  honours,  the  claim  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  and  the  giving  too  largely  into  foreign  trade.  In  the 
mean  time  there  is  nothing  more  cflfential  tO'  republicanifm 
than  an  .equal  diilribution  of  property,  and  thefc  precautions 
go  a  very  little  way  towards  fecuring  it ;  not  to  mcntion,.that 
it  is  noteafy  to  lay,  how  the  latter  is  to  be  inforced,  foas 
to  be  made  a  Hate  regulation.  It  is  probably  iii  this  part  ol 
his  cllay,  that  Dr;  Price  has  given* us,  in  his  own  opinion 
and  that  of  his  friends,  *  the  boldeft  thing  he  has  chofen  to  i 
advance.  It  may  without  difficulty  be’ collefted  to  be  his  j 
w’ifh,  that  the  United  States  ntay  for  ever  continue  withoat 
lords,  without  bilhops,  and  wklibut  kings;  Even  this  fciv* 
liment  however  he  has  thought  lit  to  qualify  by  informing 
us,  that  this  country  is  already  arrived  at  too  high  a  degree 
of  political  degeneracy  to  admit  of  the  perfe£tion  he  ck- 
feriUs.  .  .  . 
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We  have  no  objedion  to  any  fentiment  merely  upon  the 
{core  of  its  boldncfs.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  man  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  important  and  leading  truth,  a  thoufand 
times  bolder  than  aiiy  thing  Dr.  Price  has  advanced,  we  arc 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  his  duty  without  delay  to 
publilh  it  to  the  world.  But  wc  objeft  to  the  above  fenti- 
roentona  different  account.  We  are  not  idle  enough  to 
imagine,  that  theexiftence  of  lords,  or  kings,  is  iiidifpenlibly 
cflential  to  human  happinefs.  But  we  are  not  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  the  order  of  bifhops.  We  will  argue  upon 
our  author’s  principles^  leaving  all  exclulive  eftablilhmcnts 
of  religion  out  of  the  queftion.  At  the  fame  time  we  will 
leave  out  of  our  idea  of  a  bifhop,  every  fuperiority  over  his 
brethren,  but  pf  rank  and  revenue..  Other  advantages  might 
perhaps  properly  be  lodged  in  his  hands,  but  thele  are  all 
that  we  will  confider  as  effential  to  hischarafter. 

Now  thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  queftion  turns  in 
our  opinion  upon  thefe  two  points :  Whether  religion  in  its 
moft  general  idea  be  riot  effential  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ? 
and,  Whether,  in  an  enlightened  age,  literature  and  liberal 
accomplifhments  be  not  requifite  to  render  a  clergy  refpeft- 
able  ?  We  will  fuppofe  thefe  two  queftions  anfwcred  in  the 
affirmative.  In  that  cafe  we  fay,  that  diftinftion  of  rank 
muft  neceflarily  be  introduced.  Why  lhould  we  fuppofe 
tliat  thofe  honours,  which  ate  neceffary  to  keep  alive  emu¬ 
lation  in  every  other  clafs  of  men,  will  here  become  ufelefs  ? 
How  long  are  we  to  be  led  away  wit!)  the  idle  imagination, 
that  the  clergy  are  to  be  a  different  fpecies  of  beings  from 
ourfclves  ?•  “  But  piety  is  that  which  gives  the  laft  perfeftion 
to  the  clerical  charaAer,  and  piety  is  to  be  nurtured  folely 
by  the  profpeft  of  invifible  rewards.’’  Be  it  fo.  If  piety  be 
all  that  is' neceffary  to  the  idea  of  a  perfeft  clerical  charafter, 
wc  will  admit  the  argument  for.  irrefragable.  -  But  if  various 
other  qualifications  are  alfo  to  be  delired,  let  thefe  too  be 
prefented  with  fuitable  incitements.  Is  no  man  truly  pious* 
that  is  not  a  beggar  ?  Is  it  neceflary  to  exclude  a  man  from 
|tYcry  other  objeft  of  generous  ambition,  if  you  would  make 
tnm devout?  Or  will  he,  who,  was  fimple,  and  modeft, 
"d ^charitable,  when  he  was  ftarving,  immediately  become 
and  avaricious,  and  fupercilious, .  when  raifed  to 
^^ttcnce?  Away -with  fuch  illiberal  ideas  !  If  riches  are 
fource  pf  various  temptations,  whofc  mind  is  fo  well 
ified  to  encounter  them,  as  his,  whofc  grofler  appetites 
been  refined  by  liberal  arts,  or  whofc  ideas  have  been 
wnded  by  comprehenfive  fcience  ?  Without  thefe  incitc- 
nts  you  will  have  fomc  of  your  clergy  learned  ;  but  it  will 
^ith  a  monkilh  and  pedantic  learning,  a  learning  confined 
.  X  3  to 
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to  various  readings  and  Hebrew  roots,  and  whofe  moft 
aerial  flights  afpire  no  farther,  than  to  the. frozen  icgions  of 

Eoiemics  and  cafuiftry.  Should  we  even  fuppofe  them  im- 
ued  with  liberal  knowledge,  fomething  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fcqucncc  would '^et  be  \vanting,  fo  lon^  as  they  were  not 
Gualificd  to  aflTociarc,  upon  a  footing  ot  equality,  with  the 
nrh  nien  in  the  flate.  Nothing  is  better  known,  than  that 
a  degree  of  erouience  at  the  head  of  a  profeffion,  however 
limited,  to  which  every  individual  may  afpire,  refle61s  luftre 
and  refpeftability  upon  its  loweft  members.  And  there  arc 
various  methods  for  the  creation^  of  bilhops  that  might  be 
pointed  out,  none  of  which  feem  to  interfere  w’ith  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  catholicifm  and  univerlality. — To  return  from  this 
unreafonablc  digreflion. 

Dr.  Price,  in  the  laft  divifion  of  his  pamphlet  which  wc 
fhall  here  notice,  earncftly  diflTuades  the  Americans  from  the 
too  great  indulgence  of  foreign  tradf.  This  he  reprefents 
as  dangerous,,  not  only  to  the  equalization  of  property,  but 
alfo  as  calculated  to  involve  them  in  the  European  diffen- 
tions  and  politics,  and  to  infeft  with  the  luxurious  and. de¬ 
praved  manners  of  the  ancient  continent.  In  a  kind  of 
poftfeript  affixed  to  this  work,  our  author  mentions  accounts 
lately  received  from  America,  w  hich  lead  him  to  fear  that  he 
has  carried  his  ideas  of  the  new-  States  too  high,  and  decciv- 
cd  himfelf  with  vifionary  expeSations. 

Dr.  Price  is  undoubtedly  a  man  highly  accompliflied  in 
•  mathematical  fcience,  and  fraught  with  juft  and  fpirited  fen- 
timents  upon  the  general  queftion  of  liberty.  So  far  as  thele 
qualifications  go,  he  cannot  be  heard  writh  too  much  defer¬ 
ence  and  refpeft.  His  views  are  enlarged  and  coraprehen- 
five  ;  they  are  full  of  the  liber^ality  of  philofophy,  and  the 
prcfcicnce  of  genius.  And  at  the  lame  time  thefe  merits  arc 
accompanied  w  ith  a  fipaple  and  natural  manner,  an  unafFcd- 
cd  diffidence  and  inodefty,  that  are  highly  perfuafive  and 
amiable. 

But  this  diffidence  borders  too  much  upon  nervoufnefs  of 
conftitution.  It  is  connedted  with  a  (kind  of  timidity  and 
i^itclleftual  cowardice,  that  in  fome  meafure  detraA  from 
his  genius  and  abilities.  Upon  this  account  too  his  ftyk 
has  nothing  in  it  of  the  fturdy  and  inflexible  fpirit  ofre- 
publicanifm,  and  his  manner  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
“  lead  millions  in  his  train.”  He  is  for  ever  difqualitjed 
for  a  general  politician,  by  an  unfufpicious  and  artlels  ig¬ 
norance  of  human  nature,  worthy  of  uncle  Toby  himlelt- 
The  knowledge  of  the  human  cnaraftcr,  and  an  .  accural* 
penetration  into  the  effefts  of  mcafures  and  regulations* 
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have  more  to  do  witli  every  part  of  tlie  fcieiicc  of  politics^ 
than  can  eafily  be  imagined. 

To  Dr.  Price’s  performance  is  annexed  a  letter  of  the  late 
M.  Turgot  upon  the  famefubjed.  Turgot  is  one  of  the 
venerable  phalanx  of  the  minifters  of  Louis  XVL,  and  by 
no  means  the  meaneft  in  the  lift.  He  was  called  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  finances  immediately  upon  the  accelfion  of 
tliat  prince,  and  held  the  office  upwards  of  two  years,  when 
he  was  fucceeded  by  Neckcr. 

The  fentiments  of  Turgot  upon  the  fciencc  of  politics, 
upon  republicanifm,  religious  cftablifhments,  property  and 
commerce,  are  in  the  higheft  degree  liberal  and  manly.  His 
ideas  of  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  fo  elevated '  as 
tiiofe  of  Dr.  Price.  He  however  expeds  much  from  them, 
and  profefles  the  moft  ardent  wifhes  for  their  melioration 
and  fuccefs.  We  know  not  whether  M.  Turgot’s  letter  is 
not  intrinfically  worthy  of  a  more  ample  attention  than  the 
performance  of  Dr.  Price.  But  we  have  already  been  too 
large  upon  the  latter,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  this  refpeft  ;  and 
after  all,  Turgot’s  piece  is  to  be  confidered  as  only  a  col- 
Icftion  of  indigefted  hints,  which  he  profefles  to  threw  out 
in  order  to  induce  Dr.  Price  to  undertake  the  fubjeft.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fpeculative  politics  of  the  two  nations  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  contrafted  from  this  pamphlet.  Neither  of 
the  writers  are  abfolutely  the  firft  men  in  tire  fciencc  that 
their  refpeffive  countries  have  produced  :  but  the  advantage 
of  Turgot  in  energy  of  fentiment,  univcrfality  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  fuperiority  to  every  kind  of  prejudice,  is  evi¬ 
dent  and  unqueftionablc. 

We  fhoiild  have  been  happy  to  have  laid  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  fentiments  of  each  of  thefe  writers  Jn  their  own 
manner,  inlfead  of  fatiguing  them  wjth  our  aiiimadvcrfions  ; 
hut  we  received  the  pamphlet  with  an  abfolutc  reilridion 
from  making  any  extraft  from  cither. 

•  O. 


Ait.  II.  A  Journal  kepi  on  a  Journey  from  BaJJora  to  Bagdad  \ 
over  the  Little  Defert,  to  Aleppo,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  ZantCt 
Corfu,  and  Otranto  in  Italy  ;  in  the  year  1779.  By  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  late  an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable  Eaft 
India  Company.  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Caravans  over  the  Defert  of  Arabia  ;  Mode  and  Expences  of 
Qvrarantine,  Deferipcion  of  the  Soil,  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of 
the  various  Countries  on  this  extenfive  Route,  &c.  8vo.  js. 
Horfham  printed,  and  fold  by  Rivington.  1734. 

The  utility  of  the  publication  of  voyages  and  travels 
is  various. .  In  one  refpeft  they  arc  among ,  the  handr 
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maids  of  hiilory.  A  confii^crablc,  though  by  no  means  the 
foie  objeft  of  hiftorical  difculfion  is  the  charaftcr,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cull9ms  of  .the  different  nations  and  ages  of  the 
world  \  and  thtle  arc  frequently  pourtrayed  with  more  accu¬ 
racy  and  fpirit  by  the  traveller,  who  may  be  confidcred  as 
collecting  the  materials,  than  by  thc  hilloriah  that  combines 
them.  They  ftand  in  a  relation  not  lefs  intimate  to  natural, 
than  to  civil  hiftorv.  *  They  may  be  confidcred  as  furniihing 
one  of.  the  molt  innocent  foiirces  of  indolent  aiiiufcment. 
And  lallly,  they  ferve  as  the  Mentor  and  guide  of  the  future 
traveller,  acquaint  him  with  the'  price  •  of  turnpikes  and  the 
expellees*  of  quarantine,  teach  him  where  to'  meet  with  the 
beft  a^ommodations,  and  hoiv  to  efcape  the  impofitions  of 
bafhaws  and  interpreters. — Thefe  being  the  various  ufes  of 
this  fpecics  of  compofition,  it  is  thc.bufinefs  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  critic  to  afeertain  in  what  degree  they  are  fulfilled  by 
any  particular  publication  that  fails  under  his  examination. 

I'he  author  of  the  volume  before  us  immediately  fucceed- 
cd  in  his  route  acrofs  the  defert  colonel  Capp'er,  a  very  in- 
tcliigtnt  traveller,  an  accountof  whofe  work  w^as  fubmittedto 
our  readers  in  our  review  for  November  1783.  So  far  as  the 
twoiperformanccs  coincide  in  their  objeft,  the  author  of  the 
journal  has  no  claim  to  a  high  degree. of  our  attention.  Colo¬ 
nel  Ca}>pcr  entertained  us,  in  an  cafyand  unalfedtcdftilc,  with 
the  remarks  of  a  man  of  politenefs  and  good  fenfe  ;  the  pre- 
fent  writer  affords  us,*  in  an  uncouth  and  complicated  diaJeft, 
little  more  than  the  obfervations,  now  of  a  grafping  mer¬ 
chant,  and  now  pf  a  whining  methodift.  Colonel  Capper 
travels  with  nianlincfs  and  good  humour;  he -finds  the 
Arabs  finccrc  and  fair-dealing,  and  treating  with  him  upon 
all  occafions  like  men  of  honour our  author  regales  us  with 
fcarcc  anv  thing  but  melancholy  complaints  of  maltreatment 
and  extortion;  can  find  no  better  epithets  fprthofe  with  whom 
he  has  intercourfe,  than  thofc  of  crafty  rafcals  and  oyer^ 
reaching  knaves  ;  and  winds  up  tliis  part  of  his  publication 
In  the  following  manner.  '  *  ^ 

'  *  Before  I  finally  take  my  leave  of  Arabta,  I  hope  the  followinj 
account  of  the  defccnl  of  the  Arab?,  (a  jieoplc  who  arc  fo  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  (lieets,)  and  the  wonderful  protection  of 
Providence  towards  them,  as  extracted  from  an  lllufiration  ol  ibe 
Bible,  will  not  prove  unacceptable  to  my  readers,  or  bc^deemed  in* 
confident  with  the  dcfi?n  of  this  work  :*  and  to  this  preface  is 
fome  dozen  pages,  for  w^hich  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curi¬ 
ous  reader  to  the  work  itfclf.  '  '  ’  ’  ”  ’ 

But  the  journalift  took  a  different  route  from*  colonel 
Capper,  and  vifited  many  places',  as  may1>c  obferved  in  hii 

title,  worthy  of  our  curiofity.  He  iilftly  pbferved: 
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Where  power  is  ever  changing  hands,  zx\A  impoJitloH  af- 
fuming  ncvj  Jhapts^  the  lateft  defcriptlons  muft  undoubtedly 
V  the  heft.”  In  conformity  to  this  remark,  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  content  ourfelvcs  with  the  information  of  the  pre- 
fent  traveller,  where’no  better  is  to  be  had,  and  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  extraft  of  his  account’ of  the 
moft  celebrated  places  through  which  he  palfed.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  tlic  leaft  valuable  object  of  fuch  a  publication  as  ours, 
to  feparate  tHc  pebble  from  the  rubbifh  that  incrufts  it,  and 
fcleft  the  valuable  information  of  books,  that  nobody  but 
ourfelves  will  be.  at  the  pains  to  perufe. 

At  Mufeat  our  author  was  met  by  colonel  Capper,  who 
was  proceeding  with  difpatches  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  he 
himlelf  had  juft  quitted.— His  account  of  Baflbra  tallies  with 
that  of  his  prcdecclTor  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  by  the  way, 
that  the  exaft  general  correfpondence  of  our  travellers  is  a 
ftrong  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  each. — Soon  after  he  quit¬ 
ted  Baffora,  that  place  appears  to  have  been  recovered  by  the 
Ottoman  Arabs,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  'Kherim 
Khan,  the  Perfian  ufurper. 

*  The  city  of  Bagdad  Is  lar^e  and  populous,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Tvgris  is  fo  conliderable,  with  regard  to  commerce,  that  although 
the  climate  is  excefTive  hot,  and  in  other,  refpe^fs  far  from  being 
agreeable,  yet  its  number  of  inhabitants  arc  computed  at  300,000; 
but  before  the  plague  broke  out  there,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  four 
times  that  number.  -  .  , 

‘  The  foil  of  this  country  is  the  mod  fertile  I  ever  met  with  ; 
European  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  in  their  proper  feafons, 
which  arc,  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  and  vegetables 
of  all. forts  are  here  in  their  greateft  perfection. — Aboift  two  dayg 
jottrnev  from  hence,  up  the  Tygris,  I  am  credibly  informed,  groves 
of  orange  and .  pomegranate  trees  arc  very  plentifully  intermixed, 
which  render  it  a  moft  defightful  retreat.  ’  TTie  feafons,  I  am  told, 
correfpond  with  thofc  of  Europe,  except  i^hc  mpnths.of  June,  July, 
lod  Auguft,  the  weather  then  is  fo  extremely  hot,  as  to  oblige  the 
ioKabitants  to  live  for  thefe  months  in  fubterraneous  apartments, 
which  arc  arched  over,  to.  admit  the  freer  circulation  of  the  air. 
The  houfes  arc  generally  large,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  arch- 
•dover ;  many  of  the. windows  arc  made  of  elegant  Venetian  glafs  ; 
the  ceilings  are  nK>ftly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  chequered  work, 
which  has  generally  a  noble  appearance ;  moft  of  the  houfes  have  a 
court-yard  before  them,  in  the  middle  pf  which  is  a‘ little  plantation 
|of  orange  trees,  &c.  .that  has  a  very  pleating  effeit  The  (oil,  which 
I  would  produce  not  only  every  convenicncy  in  life,  but  almoft  every 
luxury,  is,  through  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  the  many 
^ult>  in  the  gpvcrnmcnt  of  the  country,  in  a  great  meafure  unculti* 
und  negledcd.  The.  revenues  are  computed  at  12^  lacks  of 
Ptxftres,  or  1,562,390 1.  fterling,  but  a  quarter  part  of  this  is  not  col- 
kded,  owing  tQ  the  ik>thfulne&  of  the  Turks,  who  fuffer  the  Arabs 
.  / . .  ’  ^  ‘  •  to 
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to  plunder  them  of  the  remainder.  This,  in  fomc  meafure,  accounts 
for  the  cruelties  and  extortions  that  arc  continually  practiced  here. 
As  the  baihavv  lives  in  all  the  fplendor  of  a  Ibvcreign  prince,  and 
maintains  a  very  large  army,  he  could  not  be  able  to  defray  hisex- 
pences,  was  he  not  to  have  recouiTc  to  oppreflion  and  injuliicc  ;  and 
he,  by  his  rxtenlive  power,  acting  almolt  independent  of  the  Porte 
only  acknowledging  it  to  bring  in  a  balance  from  thence  yearly  in 
his  favour  ;  thefe  circumilances  confidered,  his  arbitrary  proceeding's 
arc  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Illegal  miiiifterial  conduct  hasal. 
moft  ruined  this  fine  city,  was  it  mildly  governed,  it  is  fo  well  litua- 
ted  fortraffick,  that  it  certainly  would  be  the  relidcncc  of  a  number 
of  Chriftian  merchants,  which  would  make  it  one  of  the  richeft  and 
mod  flourifliing;  places  in  the  world.’ 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  though  of  different  religions,  feem  to 
Kve  in  amity  with  each  other;  the  city  and  fuburbs  contain  about 
335,000  fouls,  compofed  of  Turks,  Jews,  Chrifiians,  &c.  the  lan¬ 
guage  commonly  fpoken  is  vulgar  Arabic.  The  people  are  of  a  middle 
daturr,  tolerably  well  proportioned,  but  they  feem  neither  vigorous 
nor  a^ive  ;  both  fexes  are  handfomc  when  young,  but  the  beard  foon 
disfigures  the  men,  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  fade  very  foon  ;  females  arc  generally  married  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  aee,  and  many  under  fourteen.  The  people  of  rank 
here  are  polite  and  affable,  making  allowances  for  that  fuperiority 
which  the  Mahometan  religion  inurudts  its  votaries  to  alfume  over 
all  who  hold  a  different  faith.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  virir 
bafhaw,  who,  vvhild  we  (laid  here,  made  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
place,  as  the  late  bafhaw  was  depofed  and  If  rangled  by  order  of  the 
Porte,  to  whofe  ctMnmand  they  pay  a  moAabjedt  fubmiffion  ;  and  by 
no  means  a6t  with  that  injufiice  as  at  Bagdad.  As  the  bafiiaw  of  this 
place  frequently  fuccccdsto  the  grand  vizirfhip,  he  finds  it  neceflary 
and  politic,  in  order  to  advance  his  intereff  at  the  Porte,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  render  himfclf  as  popular  as  pollible  by  his  deportment  in 
this  government,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  anfw'er  his  moft  fan- 
guine  expe(5fations.  The  late  bafhaw,  having  been  difappointed  in 
his  hopes,  had  iccourfe  to  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  w'hich  behaviour 
created  a  rebellion  in  the  place,  and  on  a  proper  reprefentation  being 
made  to  the  grand  fignior,  orders  were  fent  from  Conilantinoplc  im¬ 
mediately  to  depofe  the  bafhaw  ;  which  w'as  accordingly  done  ;  and 
he  was  foon  after  firangled.* 

*  Rhodes,  the  chief  town  or  city  of  that  i (land  (lands  partly  on  tb: 
fide  of  a  hill,  fronting  the  lea,  and  is  three  miles  in  circumference. 
From  the  harbour,  the  town  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage,  being 
interfperred  with  beautiful  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  towers. 

It  was  formerly  fubje^  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  maintained 
there  a  memorable  fiege  againfl  the  Turks,  to  whom  ’they  utrt 
obliged  at  laft  to  furrender  it.  The  tOvtn  is  confidered  of  very  great 
note  from  its  being  the ‘grand  fignior*s  principal  arfenal  for  fliippiof* 
The  inhabitants  (properly* fo  called)  are  only  Turks  and  Jews,  lor 
ts  to  the  Chriftians,  though  they  are  permitted  to  have  (hops  within 
the  walb,  and  to  come  thither  and  follow  their  bufineffes,  in  the  diT 
tunc,  they  arc  compelled  to  retire  every  night  to  their  refpr^^ 

habitation, 
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habitations  without  the  city.  The  inhabitants  arc  cruelly  ufed  by 
the  bafliaw,  who  plunders  them  of  the  bell  part  of  their  property, 
and  tlfo  obliges  them  to  work  on  the  (hipping  without  pay,  all 
their  perqui files  being  the  few  chipw  that  arc  left. — The  city  is  very 
large,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maltefc  mu  ft  have  been  very  popu¬ 
lous  ;  but  it  is  now  fcarccly  inhabited,  owing  to  the  impolitic  and 
tyrannical  govern mentexerei fed  over  it.  The  fortifications  at  Rhodes 
have  been  very  confiderable,  it  being  defended  by  three  walls  and  as 
many  ditches,  and  is  efteemed  among  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  the 
Turkifti  dominions ;  there  are  now  feme  large  cannon  and  mortars 
mounted  upon  the  walls,  but  through  the  negligence  and  indolence 
of  the  Turks  they  are  much  decayed.  The  ftreets  arc  regular, 
ftrait,  and  well  paved,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  largcft  there  is  a 
pavement  of  white  marble,  which  rcacheth  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  In  this  ftreet  the  knights  of  Malta  are  fuppofed  to  have 
refided  ;  fevcral  of  their  coats  of  arms  being  ftill  vifible  in  the  walls 
of  the  houfes,  which  are  yet  handfome  buildings,  though  much  de¬ 
clined  from  their  ancient  fplendour.  The  palace  of  the  grand  mafte'r 
if  tt  the  upper  end  of  the  ftreet,  riow  the  rcfidencc  of  the  bafhaw. 
The  magnificent  churches  are  now  turned  into  mofques.^ 

*  During  my  refidence  at-ZANTE,  I  have  had  repeated  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  viewing  the  town  and  iftand,  which  is  certainly  a  'delightful 
fpot.  The  town  is  of  a  confiderable  length,  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  hill  cldfe  to  the  water  ;  the  citadel  is 'creeled  on  the  top  of  this 
eminence,  and  has  a  furprifing  command  of  the  town  and  harbour, 
but  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  its  extent  may  be 
about  a  mile  ;  the  fituation  of  it  is  fo  ftrong  by  nature,  that  was  it  well 
defended,  and  in  good  repair,  the  taking  of  it  would  be  next^to  an  im- 
poffibillty ;  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  excellent  water  within  its 
walls.  The  palace  of  the  providitore  is  in  the  caftle,  and  was  re¬ 
pairing  for  the  reception  of  a  new  governor,  the  old  one  haying' re¬ 
dded  in  the  town.  The’ Venetians  have  a  garrifon  on  the  iiland  of 
about  500  men,  but  their  chief  dependence  w  on  their  fleet,  and  the 
ifland  of  Corfu,  but  (hould  the  fleet  and  that  ifland  be  once  overcome, 
they  would  very  foon  loie  their  pofTcftions  in  the  Levant. 

‘  From  the  roiv  you  have  a  view  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  of 
one  of  the  fineft  cultivated  vallies  I  ever  faw,  moft  delightfully  *  in- 
lerfpcrfcd  with  the  county  feats  belonging  to  the  different  noblemen 
tnd  gentlemen  of  the  place.  Though  this  ifland  is  but  fmall,  it  pro¬ 
duces  every  luxury  of  life,  and  fo  great  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  cur- 
nou,  which  is  its  principal  commodity,  that  moft  of  the  counties  In 
Europe  arc  ferved  from  hence. 

*  The  ifland  contains  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  the  moft  of 
whom  arc  Greeks,  (though- the  Venetians  have  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  rites  of  the  Romifli  church)  all  fubjedts"  of  the  Serene 
Ec^blic  of  Venice.  They  are  in  general  a  friendly  fet  of  peoplp 
tollrangcrs.  The  ladies  are  remarkably  handibme  in  their  peffonr, 
iod  very  free  of  their  favours,*  but 'at  the  fame. time,  prone  to  jea* 
^y  revenge,  on  which  account  ^tis  dangerous  to  have  many 
J^roua  conne^ons,-  it  ^bcing  no  uncommon  thing,  on  fuch  occa*. 
OQu,  tirbe  beiet  by  adfafins,'  who  are  hired  bn  purpofe  by  the*  of¬ 
fended 
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•fended  party,  and  very  rarely  you  can  efcape.  The  lou-’er  clafs 
or  people  are  induftrious,  but  through  a  negleC^  in  the  govcrnmenr 
thcy^arc  often  hired  on  the,occalions  mentioned  above.  On  a  mu/, 
der  being  committed,  the  affair  is  eafily  accommodated  by  a  prefcnt 
.to  the  governor.  .  What  a  reflection  is  this  on  a  civilized  nation  ;  to 
fuffcr  fuch  horrid  crimes  to  be  committed  with  impunity  under  their 
jurifdiCtion !  The  governor,  who  is  always  a  nobleman  of  Venice, 
holds  this  poft  for  two  years  only.* 

‘  Cor  FU. — Soon  after  our  arrival  we  were  waited  pn  by  a  Ven^ 
tian  ofticcr,  to  whom  1  had  a  letter  from  the  vice-conful  of  Zantc  ;  by 
.him  wc  were  conduCled  to  view  the  fortifications,  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  ftrong  and  extenfive,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me 
fufliciently  garrifoned,  'their  garrifon  'at  prefent  conlifting  of  about 
10,000  men.  A  number  of  very  excellent  brafsand  iron  cannon  arc 
mounted  on  the  different  fom,  which  are  fo  divided,  that  it  would 
take  treble  the  pumber  of  their  garrifon  to  defend  them.  However, 
the  republic  of  Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks  being  much  decayed,  they 
have  little  to  apprehend,  though  they  were  a  good  deal  alarmed  at 
the  late  appearance  of  the  captain  balhaw  in  the  Morca,  with  a  con- 
hderable  array  ;  -but  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  it  was  with  no  hoffile  inten¬ 
tion  agaliitt  the  Republic,  the  Porte  having  lent  that  army  merely 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Albanefe  to  fubjeClion^  which 
the .  balliaw  in  a  great  meafure  accompliflied.  But  to  prevent  any 
fudden  furprixe,  the  VcDCtiant  keep  a  formidable  fquadron  in  the 
harbour  of  Cortu,  and  a  tolerable  garrifon. 

*  'The  circuraference  of  the  city  is  aboutTour  miles  ;  the  number 
.of  inbabitanis  onthe  whole  ifland  are  computed  at  about  50,000, 
the  greateff  part  of  whom  are  Greeks. 

*  This  ifland  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general,  w'hofc  jurif- 
.didion  extends  over  all. the  iilands  fubj^  to  the  republic  of  Venice; 
ID  the  Levant  feas,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  honours 
they  can  confer  on  a  fubjed.  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firii 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in  w'hich  time 
he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  fortune,  and  on  bis  return  to 
Venice,  is  generally  advanced  to  the  honours  of  the  fenate. 

*  Betides  the  grand  fleet,  the  Venetians  have  another  of  gallicr, 
that  arc  mann’d  by  convids,  whofe  crimes  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature 
.as  to  merit  death.  Thefc  poor  wretches. are  all  chained  to  their  rc- 
fpe^live  oars,  to  the  number  of  100  in  each  veiTel.  They  areafet 
of  the  mod  roiferable  wretches  1  ever  beheld,  fomo  of  them  are  con¬ 
demned  to  this  punilhment  for  life,  others  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes.  Each  galley  is 
.commanded  by  a  young  pobleman,  who  in  procefs  of  time  is  aJ* 
Vanced  higher. 

T  ‘.The  chief  diTcrfions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  arc  operas,  they 
liaye  olways  .st  .^osnpanv  of  comedians  for  the  feafon  from  Naples, 
lathe  fumnier  they  pals  their  time  in.  walking  upon  the. ramparts ; 
icw  except  (he  -governor  and  great  ofiicers  of  ftate  are.  permitted  to 
carriages.  .The  Qorfu  people  perfedly  referable  the*  Zanteocs 
Ui  their  tDanners,.  tbovighit  mail  be  oblerted  in  praile  of  the  founer, 
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tiat  anTaflirtatlons  are  uncommon  among  them,  their  lavts  being  too 
fcvcre  to  permit  inch  practices  with  impunityl* 

From  what  has  already  -  been  faid  our  omaion  of  the  vo-^ 
lume  before  us  may  calily  be  coilc£ted.-  The  reader,  .wha 
looks  for.  information  refpeding.  thesvarious  modifications 
of  his  fpecies,  whether  from  -  climate,  or  the  different  forms' 
of  government,’  will » meet  with  {lender  fattsfadion.  -  To 
natural  knowledge  our  author  has  no  pretenfions.  The: 
good-natured  reader,  who  fits  down  merely  for  amufement,. 
will  fere  word  of  all.  But  he,  who  would  know  the  value 
of  a  lhawh  the  demands  of  a  cophar^  or  the  price  of  a  qua- 
.hntinc-man’s  oath, — Oh  !  he  may  learn  the  expences  from: 
Balfora  to  Otranto  to  a  penny  ! 


Ait.  Ill-  Antient  Metaphyjicu  Vol.  III.  Containing  the  Hiftory' 
and  Philofdphy  of  Men.  With  a  Prefiicc,  containing  the  Hiftory* 
of  antient  Philofophy,  both  in  antient  and  and  later  Times.  Alfo, 

‘  with  three  Diflcnations  annexed,  upoir  the  following  Subje^ls  i* 
I.  Confirmations  and  Illuftrations  -of  what  has  been  faid  in  the- 
preceding  Volumes  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Princi^s  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  Aftronomy.  II.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principle 
of  the  Motion  of  Bodies  unorganiied. ,  III.. The  Difference  be-: 
tween  Man  and  Brute  farther  illuftrated  and  explained,  with  ad«> 
ditional  Fadis  and  Obfertations  concerning*  the  Oran  Outang, 
and  Peter  the  wild  Boy.  410*  i8$.  .boards*  Cadell,  London* > 

Balfour  and  Co.  Edinburgh*  ,  ^  * 

(Concluded from  our  Review  if  September  .  •  / 

Having  eftabllfhed  the  decline  andpfefent  dcgeneracyj 
of  the  human  fpecies,  our  author  goes  on  to  point  out 
thccaufes  which  have  produced  this  melanchoiy  effe.ft  ;  and 
to  our  deviation  .  from  the  ftate  of  nature  the  vvhole  of.  the 
evil  is  attributed.  But  as  this  decline^  and  at  lall  the  final 
extinftion  of  the  fpecies,  arc,  according  to  his  lordfhip, 
irrangements  of  the  fupreme  mind,  tlic  great  firft  caufc,*  we 
arc  to  confidcr  the  deviation  from  nature  only  as  the  imme* 
tlhtc  means  which  the  almighty  governor  employs*  to  bring 
about  this  animal  degradation  and  extinftion. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  all  the  caufes  of 
dcoiv  which  arc  mentioned;  .w’e  can  only  fay  that  it  is 
chiefly  attributed  to  our  ufe  of  houfes,  cloaths,  nre  to  warm. 

and  to  drefs  our  food,  to  having  quitted  x\xt  natural  fruits. 
®f^c  earth  for  the  erri/fr/W  fruits,  produced  ‘‘  by  the  art  of. 
^riculiurc  from  dungy  ^  and  above  all  to  our  having  become 
carnivorous  animals.  Salt,  and  oxhtv  irntamenta  gulety^ 
in  for  their  Ihafe  of  reproach,  as  do  wine  and  fpirit- 

ous 
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ous  liquCrt ;  to  which  the  moderns  arc  faid  to  be  (b  addiQcd 
that  lord  M’.  is  afraid  many  of  our  childrtn  arc  begotten 
when  we  are  drunk  whereas  the  ancient  **  Carthaginians 
never  drank  wine  wlien  they  were  to  beget  children.”  The 
indolence  and  inaftivity  of  our  better  fort  of  people,  and  the 
indigence  of  the  greater  number  operarc  confidcrably  »in  the 
lame  way :  to  which  the  ule  of  opium,  betel,  and  tobacco, 
may  be  added.  Excefive  venery  l>oth  natural  and  unnatural 
is  coniidered  by  our  author  as  Tcry  much  more  hurtful 
to  animal  life”  than  moll  of  the  deviations  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned.  Partof  wliat  he  has  faid  on  the  ufe  of  women  we 
ihall  lay  before  the  public.,  i 

*  What  1  fliall  next  mention,  is  the  excefs  of  a  thing  that  is  both 
natural  and  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpccies  ;  I  mean  the 
ufe  of  women.  In  the  natural  llate,  men  propagated,  as  other  ani¬ 
mals  do.  The  females  had  their  feafons ;  and,  at  that  time,  no 
doubt,  the  (Irongeft,  and  mplf  courageous. of  the  males,  would  have 
site  ufe  of  the  mod  females,  which  is  wifely  contrived  by  Nature,  for 
the  purpofe  of  else  better  prefer vation  of  their  race  :  But  thefc  ftrong- 
ed  males. could  not  have  very  many,  as  the  feafon,  1  imagine,  did 
not  lalTleng,  not  fo  many  as  to.do  them  atw  hurt.’ 

His  lordlhip  is  a  bold  man  to  talk  of  times  and  feafons  for  the 
female  fex,  and  what  is  worfe,  to  prohounce  that  the  natural 
leeafon  did  not  laft  long”— Docs  he  not  dread  the  fate 
of  Orpheus  ? 

•  The  brood' of  difeafes,  which  all  thefc  wanderings  from 
the  path  of  nature  have  introduced,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to 
enumerate:  they  maybe  found  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the 
work,  which  is  concluded  in  the  following  words. 

*  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  not  only  that  there  is  a  degene¬ 
racy  in  the  human  body,  in  fize  and  drength,  as  well  as  in  health 
and  longevity,  conftantly  going  on  in  the  date  of  civilization,  from 
the  mo^  antient  times  ;  but,  1  think,  I  have  (liewn  the  caufes,  why 
it  hot  only  is,  but  mud  be  fo.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion,  if  I  could  fufpc£l  them  of  any  religion,  I  diould  thiik 
they  were  fuperditious,  and  believed  that  God  Almighty  interpofed, 
ui  a  miraculous  manner,  to  preferve  ibie  human  race,  which  other- 
wife  mud  be  dedroyed,  at  lead,  in  the  greated  part  of  the  known 
world,  and  would  be  in  the  whole  of  it,  if  we  Europeans  could 
carry  our  vices  and  difeafes  to  crery  part  of  it,  as  we  have  done  to 
a  great  part  of  it.’ 

In  the  yth  chapter,  the  animal  mind,  or  mind  without 
intelle^^  is  coniidered.  It  has  two  powers,  *  the  gnojiicy  and 

•  the  oreSfic.  By  the  former  of  thefc  the  animal  prrrrnvi 

f  and  hj  xhtXzXttvhtdeJiresznA  inclines,^  Thegnoftic 

is  divided  mxo  fen  ft  and  phantajia  ;  which  latter  *  ferves  the 

*  purpofe  of  memory  in  man.’  The  oredic  powers  ‘ 

*  fitly  divided  into  rffi^vfxw,  or  appetite^  and  or  amcr- 

Such  being  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  animal  mind  of  the 
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natural  TTiari,  (and  he  ha^  no  otlicr,  for  ’  he  poftefles  only  a 
(afabllity  of  intelU^y)  he  will  be  as  happy,  perhaps  more  fo 
than  any  other  animal ;  but  his  happineis  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  ‘  the  Gymnofophifts  of  India.  Thefe 
‘  alone,  ot  all  tlie  men  wc  ever  heard  of,  joined  the  philo- 
‘  fophical  with  the  favage  life  ;  for  they  lived  naked  in  the 
«  woods,  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  .the  earth,  and  there 
•  philofophifed.’ 

The  8th  chapter,,  prefents  us  with  a*  delineation  of  the 
human  mind  in  tlic  firft  ages  of  focicty.  Here  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  Morlacchi,  or  mountaineers  of 
Dalmatia,  arc  the  heroes,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  the 
conclufion  of  the  cl^pter.  . 

‘  To  make  a  contrjjft  ot  the  manners  of  thoilc  nations  with  the  pre- 
fent  falbionable  manners  in  Europe,  would  be  an  inviduous,  as  well 
as  an  unneceflary  talk,  as  it  mull  be  obvious  to  every  reader  ;  and^ 
befidcs,  it  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  my  work,  but  to  that  ia 
which  I  am  to  treat  of  men  in  a  degenerate  (late  of  foclety. 

In  the  next  cliapter,  we  do  not  difeover  any  tiling  new ) 
as  the  author  feems  to  agree  with  the  general  voice,  that  mail 
in  the  favage  ftate,  does  not  multiply  fo  fall  as  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  focicty :  the  progeny,  however,  he  alTures 
us  is  better.  The  author  here,  as  in  moft  parts  of  his  book, 
will  perceive  nothing  but  what  makes  for  his  fyftem.  Guid¬ 
ed  by  his  prejudices,  he  haftily  and  unphilofophically  joins 
the  Indians  in  beftowing  upon  the  Europeans  the  appellation 
of  whiu  nothbigSy  becaufe  they  do  not  in  general  excel  in  the 
accomplifliments  of  the  favage  ftate.  We  can  eafily  con- 
civc,  that  a  man  taken  from  the  ftreets  of  London  will 
make  but  a  poor  figure  in  ‘  hunting,  fifhing,  and  making 
‘  war  after  the  Indian  manner  indeed,  as  poor  a  figure  as 
an  Iroquois  when  oppofed  to  Broughton,,  on  horfeback  at  a 
fox-chafe,  orinithe  evolutions  of  a  battalion.  But,  uniefs 
be  can  prove,  that  this  produftion  of  a  ftate,  which;  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  lordfhip,  is  in  the  lo^veft  ftate  of  degeneracy, 
and  tending  fall  to  extinftion,  this  fon  of  gin,  difeafe,  and 
debility,  is  totally  incapable  of  ever  attaining  to  perfeftion 
inthc  ‘  neceflary  arts  ot  Indian  life,’  he  does  nothing  to  the 
purpofe ;  the  inftance  will  by  no  means  contribute  to  the 
^ftablifliment  of  bis  conclufion,  viz.  That  the  animal  pow- 
^  of  the  fpccics,  in  a  nation  that  has  been  long  civilized, 
irc  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  favage  flate.  He  might  have  heard 
|(bad  he  been  willing  to  receive  information  on  this  fide  of 
queftion)  from  the  moft  undoubted  authority,  that  many 
our  backlettlers  in  America,  men  who  did  not  live  tlic 
ioft  regular  or  natural  lives  in  this  metropolis,  have  come 
prafticc  and  habit  to  rival  the  Indians  thcrafclvcs  in  every 
excellency. 

The 
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The  author  next  proceeds,  in  chapter  the  loth,  to  fhowf 
that  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  individuals  ‘  of  the  fame 
country,  and  climate/  in  the  animal  Hate  of  man  ;  and  that 
this  difference  goes  to  the  race.  Great  ufc  is  to  be  made  ot 
this  he  informs  us,  in  the  fcquel  of  tlic  hiftory  and  philofo- 
phvof  man.  •  •  . 

In  the  1  lUi  chapter,  .he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  docs  not  arife  from  climate,  foil,  'water,  or  food; 
but  from  mind.  '  In  this  chapter  his  lordfhip  reafons  pretty 
clofcly. 

The  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies  occupy  the  next  chap- 
ter.  After  baying  gone  through  Uic  well  known  diftinftions 
of  white,  black,  tawny,  wooly-haircd,  long-haired,  &c. 
he  brings  us  acquainted  with  more  aflonilhing  varieties.  As  I 
this  article  has  been  neceflarily  unentertaining  to  the  gene-  I 
rality  of  readers,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  contribute  to  their  I 
amufement  by  the  following  extraft.  I 

*  The  dilHm^lions  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  arc  pretty  well  I 

known  ;  but  there  arc  other  differences  in  the  human  form,  that  arc  I 
not  fo  well  known,  and  by  many  are  believed  not  to  exift.  *  I 

*  And  firft,  there  are  the. men  with  tails;  .There  arc  many,  I  I 

know,  who  will  not  believe  that  fuch  men  cxift,  for  the  fame  rcafbn  I 
that  they,  will  not  believe  that  the  Oran  Outang  is  a  Man ;  becaufc  I 
they  think  the  addition  of  a  tall  to  the  human  form  would  be  3  I 
difgrace  to  human  nature.  But,  in  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  I 
Language,  1  have  given  fuch  authorities  for  the  fa6t,  that  wc  can-  I 
not  difbciicvc  it,  or  even  doubt  of  it,  without  rejecting  all  human  I 
teftimony,  and  rcfolving  to  believe  nothing  but  \t^hat  we  have  feec,  I 
I  will  only  add  here  one  teftimony  from  an  ancient  author  to  the  I 
authorities  there  quoted ;  not  that  I  think  any  further  evidence  in  I 
the  cafe  is  neceffary,  but  bccaufc  it  is  a  further  confirmation  of  what  I 
I  have  fo  much  infifted  upon  in  this  work — the  wonderful  agree-  H 
ment  betwixt  ancient  hiftory  and  modem  travellers.  *  The  teftimony  I 
1  mean  is  that. of  Paufanus,  who  gives  an  account  of  fatyrs,  or  I 
ipen  with  tails,  which  he  had  from  one  Euphemus,  who  was  an  eye*  I 
witnefs  of  what  he  related.  This  man,  upon  a  voyage  to  Italy,  I 
was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  was  there  forced  I 
aftrore  upon  one  of  the  fcvcral  iflands,  known ‘to  the  failors  by  the  I 
name  of  the  JJlauds  of  Satyrs^  being  inhabited  by  men  with  tails,'  ■ 
feme'  of  whom  wanted  to  come  aboard '  the*  ftiip,*  but  the  failors  I 
would  not  allow  them  ;  and,  as  they  knew  it  was  fom'c  women  they  ■ 
had  in  the  ‘fliip  whom  they  wanted,  in  order  to  fatisfy  them,  they  ■ 
gave  them  a  Barbarian  w^oman'that  they  had.  on  board,  whom  they  H 
ufed,  not  only  in  the  nattrral  w^ay,  bur  in  every  other  W'ay  polfble#  ■ 
They  had  tails,  he  .faid,  not  much  lefs^than  the  tails  of  horfes ;  ■ 
but  they  made  no  ufe  of  fpeech.  .  I 

*  There*  is  another  variety  of  our  fpecies,  Aat,  I  think,  much  ■ 
more  incredible,*  and  which,  I  cbnfefs,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  he-.  ■ 
lieve,  though  Moufieur  Buflfoo,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  luca  ■ 
w  ith  tails,  feems  to  give  credit  to  it. '  It  is  this,  that  there  arc  men  ■ 

foiu^  I 
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femcwhcre  in  Indian  Wlio  are  born  with  one  leg  much  bigger  than 
the  other.  This  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  author,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  very  much  greartir  deformity  than  the  prolongation  of  tht 
rump  bone  into  a  tail ;  being  fuch  an  incongruity  and  difproportion 
of  part8>  as,  I  am  perfuaded^  is  not  to  be  found' in  any  «hcr  animal; 

*  I  am  much  more  dirpofed  to  believe  what  an  Efquiincaux  girl, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  by  theTrcnch^.  related  after  (he  had  learn« 
ed  to  fpcak  French,  That  fho  had  feen  a  whole  nation  of  men  with* 
but  one  leg.  The  ftory  is  told,  both  hy  Charlevoix,  in  his  Account 
of  Canada,  and  by  Mallet  in  his  Telliamede,  who  adds^  that  the 
g*iii,  after  having  bccii  feveral  times  examined  and*  re-examined, 
llowl  conftantly  to  the  truth  of  the  fail.'  Neither  is  antient* autho¬ 
rity  here  *  want  ng*;  'for  Strabo  mentions  feveral  authors,  whom  he 
names,  .that  Ipc^  of  men?  with*  one' leg.  Strabo,  indeed,  fays, 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  mere  fable  :•  But,'  l\obferve,  that  a  fpiric 
of  incredulity  was  begun  as  early  as  the  days*  of  Strabo,  not  only 
with  refpedt  to  the  works  of  nature,  but  alfo  with  refpe<^  to  the 
works  of  men  in  antient  times  ;  for  Juvenal,  who  lived  in  the  days 
ofDomitian,  rejeds  as  a  fable  the 'failing  found  Mount  Athos  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece — his  bridging  the  Hcllcfpont-*- 
tod  with  his  army  drinking  up  whole  rivers,  though  no  than^  who 
reads  Herodotus,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  any  of  thofe*  particularsi 
‘  There  is  another,  lingularity  of  our  fpccies,  which  Strabo  like- 
yrife  fays  he  docs  not  believe,  though  atteft.d  by  feveral  authors 
whom  h^.  names.  It  is  that  of.  men 'who  had  their  eyes  in  their 
breads.  ,  To  the  authors  he  quotes,  I  will  add  a  Bifhop  and  a  Fa^* 
thcr  of  the  Chufch/.whb  relates, "that  when  he,  with  other  fervanr* 

Ipf Chrift,.  weiU  to  iEthiopia  to  preach  the  gofpcl  there,  he  faw  many’ 
men  and  .womeii  without  heads,  ;but,  having  great  eyes«  in  their 
breads,  ..their  other  parts  being  fuch  as  ours*  And  he  relates  fuch 
rircumftances  concerning  their  priefts,*  as  fhow  that  he  •  had  been 
fomc  lime  among  them,  and  was  Well  acquainted  with  them ;  fo 
well,*  at  lead,  that  it '.was  .impofflble  he  could  be  midakcn  in  what 
he  fays;  of  their  perfons  And  with  the  bifliop  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  Strabo,  agrees  what  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tells  us  he  heard, 
(ibrhcdocs  riot.pretend  he  faw_it),.  whcflhc  was  in  South  Amc- 

There  arc  venr  few,  if  any,  who  do  not ‘believe  that  the  one- 
«yed  Cyclops  of  Homer  is  a  mere  poetical  fidion.  And  they  give  as 
I  httie  credit  to  what  Herodotus  the  hiHorian  relates  of  the  Arimnfplan^^ 
Upcoplcof  Scythia,*  who  from)  that  quality  had  their  name,  of  which 
he  has  piven  us  the  etymology  in  the  Scythian  language. '  But,  if  wc 
h^ll  believe  the  lame  Bifbop,  it  is  a.fa^l,  and  no  fiction  ;  for  he  fays 
jlhat  in  the  lower  parts  of  Ethiopia,  he  faw  men  with  only  one  eye  in 
Itheir  forchfad ;  and  of  them  he  relates  fuch  particulars  a$  fliow  that 
Ihemud  have  been  fome  time  amongft  them,  and  could  not  have  been 
in  fuch  a  remarkable  particular  coocerning  their  perfons. 
I^^bat  tempudon  he  had  to  lie,  either  with  refp^*^  to  this  fadf,  or 
I  Juris  related  above,  even  if  be  had  not  been  a  Bilhop  and  a  Father 
|®*  5jj®ChdrcK,  I  cannot  difeover.* 

I  The  account  of  mermaids  is  too  long  for  infertion  :  neither 
1^  wc  agree  with  his  Iprdihip,  ia  thiaking  this  as 
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he  calls  it,  more  extraordinary  than  what  he  had  before  men, 
tioned.  That  the  ocean  fliould  contain  an  animal,  bearing 
fomc  refemblance  to  the  human  form,  we  do  not  think  more 
extraordinary  tlian  the  exiilence  of  apes  and  monkeys.  Our 
author  goes  on  *  That  niermaids  or  iea  men,,  whidi  ex« 
ifted,  as  1  have  (bown,  fo  late  as  the  year  1720,  are  dill  to  be  found 
fome  where  in  the  Great  Ocean,  1  have  not  the  leafl  doubt 
though  they  appear  to  be  but  a  rare  animal.  As  te  men  with 
one  legf  or  one  eye,  or  two  eyes  In  their  breads,  whether  thtj 
aie  yet  any  whereto  be  found,  I  cannot  (ay.  But,  if  itirete 
ceruln  that  they  no  longer  exided,  it  woula  not  from  thcoct 
follow  that  they  never  esided  }  for  we  are  fure  that  there  are  whole 
fpecies  of  animus,  which  were  once  in  certain  countrici,  but 
are  not  now  to  be  found  there,  fuch  as  wolves  in  Britain.  And 
k  is  very  likely  that  thofc  extraordinary  men  (x»vo»i  9«xoi,  or  doj- 
beaded,),  in  India  and  Africa,  of  whom  antient  authors  fpeak,  bcin^ 
as  is  prc^able,  but  few  in  number,  and  conddered'  as  monlieri  bf 
the  other  men  in  thofc  countries,  would  be  dedroyed  or  extermin¬ 
ated  by  them,  as  it  is  likely  she  Troglodytes  in  Africa  were,  who,  ai 
Herodotus  fays,  were  hunted  by  the  Garamantes,  (an  African  nati- 
^),  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beaiU.  Other  men,  of  the  fame 
monflrous  ^pearance,  have  been,  I  am  perfuadod,  dedroyed  in  tbe 
fame  way,  fuch  ashmen  with  the  heads  of  dogs,  who  have  not  been 
fren  by  any  modern  traveller,  but  of  whom  fo  many  antient  author! 
i^ak,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having  onco  exided,  though 
they  are  not  now  to.be  found/ 

^  Thcfc,  and  lucb  like  fa£ts,  I  believe,*^  fays  our  author, 
t  as  they  appear  to  me  fuflfcicntly  attefted.  There  are,  how- 

♦  ever,  I  know,  many  who  arc  dkpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  the 

♦  works  of  God  ;  but  I  follow  the  phllofophy  of  Ariftotlc. 

who  fays,  that  every  thing  cxifts  which  is  poffiWe  to  cxift. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work,  is  apologetical.  ft 

points  out  too  the  advantages  that,  it  is. imagined,  may  refuk 
from  the  performance  ;  and  is  ftrongly  mark^  witii  that  vc- 
•nefation  for  relieion,  tluU:  warmth  for  moral  excellencer 
which,  amidft  all  his  whim,  dogmatifm,  aird  contempt  for 
the  moderns  and  their  pbilofophy,  eminently  diftinguili 
the  worthy  author.  A  part  of  it  we  (hall  lay  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  as  it  contains  an  account  of  a  Ruflkih  inftitution,  whiu 
we  believe  is  not  very  ^herally  known. 

^  There  is  another  conlideration,  which  defer ves  the  mod  lerio'-i 
attention  of  our  rulers  and  legiflators.  ■  Corruptioh  of  manners  43 
degeneracy  begin  in  every  nation  among  the  better  fort,  and 
them  defeead  to  the  people.*' 

*  This  I  am  afbiid,  is  our  cafe  at  pr^fent ;  and  it  appears  to 

that  our  misfortunes  of  late  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  that 
Now^if  our.govcrnors  were  fully  convinced  of  this,  they  wouWc<s 
fidcr  whether  any  method  nright  be  devifccT  f6r  reftoring  the 
race  of  men  ampne  us,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Emprefs  of  Ruir«b| 
contrived  for  prcfcrving  the  nobility  of  her  country'.  .■ 

*  In  .this  plan,  the  Emprefs  ^occeds  upon  this  fundamental 
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of  the  ancient  political  philofophy,  that  the  citizens  of  anrell  conlH« 
rated  commonwealth  ought  nor  to  be  educated  as  the  children  of  pri« 
vate  perfonS)  but  as  children  of  the  llate,  and  according  to  public  wiA 
dom,  not  private  judgment*  This  rule  it  was  impolUble  to  follow  with 
refpe^t  to  all  the  citizens,  in  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Rutha  ;  but 
the  Emprefs  has  contrived  to  make  it  pradticable  with  refpcd  to  the 
children  of  the  people  of  the  hrd  rank  ;  and,  like  the  legillatorof 
Spartn,  (lie  has  not  confined  her  plan  to  the  education  of  the  men  only^ 
but  has  extended  it  to  the  women.  She  has,  therefore,  eroded  two 
great  fchools  or  academies,  one  for  male  children  and  the  other  for 
female,  the  hrif  containing  about  700  males,  and  the  other  about  400 
females.  She  takes  in  both  at  the  4ge  of  hve  ;  and  keeps  th6  male# 
fifteen  years,  and  the  females  twelve  ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 
parents  fee  them  but  feldom,  and  never  except  by  permifiion  of  the 
Emprefs.  While  they  are  there,  they  are  taught  every  thing  that 
may  make  them  ufeful  members  of  the  date  ;  the  men,  arts  and 
feiehces,  the  learned  languages,  and  the  modern  that  are'  of  the  . 
greated  ure,*alfo  riding,  fencing,  dancing,  and  all  the  military  exer« 
eifes ;  and  the  women  every  thing  that  is  proper  for  their  lex.  The 
greatcdcare,  at  the  fame  time,  is  taken  of  their  diet,  and  manner  of 
life.  In  Ruilia  the  bodies  of  men  are  ruined  by  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  fire,  and  of  baths  excellively  hot,  by  very  w^arm  cloathing,  and  by 
the  drinking  of  fpirituous  liquors.  In  thefe  fchools  there  is  no  ufe  of 
ire  at  all  in  chimnies  ;  and,  in  their  rooms,  which  are  very  iarge^ 
they  have*  only  two  doves,  one  at  each  end,  very  moderately  heated. 
They  are  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  hot  bath  ;  they  wear  no  furs,  and 
but  thin  cloathing  ;  and  they  drink  nothing  but  water  ;  and,  for  the 
find  two  or  three  yeafs  they  live  only  on  vegetables,  and,  for  the  reft 
of  the  time  their  table  is  vcry  frugal  and  htnple.  The  tonfequcucc 
of  thefe  regulations  is,  that  they  are  remarkable  healthy,  and  fewer 
of  them  die  in  the  year  than  of  any  other  clafs  of  people  of  the  empire 
of  the  fame  number.  In  dfort,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  better  plan 
of  education  has  been  devifed  linoc  the  days  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  it 
mud  make  this  great  Priucefs,  who  has  executed  it  and  carried  it  on 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention  for  thefe  fifteen  years,  adored  by  all 
ihofcof  her  fubjedfs,  who  have  fenfe  enough  to  know  that  it  is  iui* 
podible  any  nation  can  dourilh,  whofe  nobility  and  gentry  are  not 
properly  educated. 

*  How  long  any  fuch  inftitution  in  Britain  would  laft,  it  is  impoftibl# 
todetermine  ;  But  the  example  of  the  Romans  (liou Id  convince  ut 
bwvain  a  thing  it  is  for  p.^ople  to  flatter  themfelves,  as  they  did, 
with  the  notion  of  the  eternity  of  their  power  andempire.* 

The  author  takes  his  leave  of  the  public  for  the  prefent^,. 
[nafhort  recapitulation  of  his  doftrines,  and  by  announce 
^ng  his  deiign  of  communicating,  in  a  future  work,  Ifil} 
®orc  fublimc  lucubrations. 

^  And  here  1  finidi  this  Volume,  in  which  I  treated  of  Man  as  an 
Aatmai.  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Natural  State  of  Man.  Ther^ 

1  know,  who  doubt,  whether  this  ftace  ever  had  a  real  exiftence  t 
^  fuch  men  have  not  learned  rightly  to  diftingaifb  betwixt  the  Ani- 
and  Intclle^ual  creature  }  nor  have’  they  '  obferved  that  in  all* 
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animals,  eveh  ln  ruch' as  arc  lefs  compofed  than  man,  and,- indeed^ 
in  all  natural  things,  there  is  a  prog  refs  from  an  imperfed  ilaic  to 
that  ftatc  of  perfedlon,  for  which,-  by  Nature,  the  thing  is ’intended. 
’Fhis  is  fo  evident  to  me,  that,  from  theqry  only,  though  it  could 
not  be  proved  by  fads,  Llhould  believe  that  man  was  a  mere  animal 
before  lie  was  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  there  wa^  a  progrefs  in 
the  fpecics  fuch  as  we  arc  furc  there  is  in  the  individual.  I  therefore 
hold,  that  whoever  denies  this  progrelfion  of  imui,  is  ignorant  boitv 
of  the  hillory  and  phiiofophy  of  man. 

‘  lii  my  next  volume, 

»  **  ^  Maj^  rerum  mibi  nafcitur  ordoy 

*  Majus  opui  m9Vto^  ■  ■  ■ 

I  will' there  pnefent  to  the  reader  a  fccnc  of  man,  in  which  he  fliall 
appear  both  as  the  nobled  and  as  the  moil  degenerate  animal  upon 
this  earth*:*  for,  as  human- nature  is  capable  of  the  higheft  exaltation, 
io  iris  alfoof  the  lowed  degradation,  according  to  the  common  fay* 
ing,.  That  the  corruption  of  the  bed  things  is  the  word — ^ut  I  hope 
to  Ihow  that  man,  even  in  his  mod  wretched  date,  is  iUii  the  oarc  of 
heaven  ;  and  in  this  way  1  trud  1  (lialh  be  able 
, :  •  ■  *  ■  ■■  to  affert  Eternal  Providence^ 

Andjnfiijy  tht  wayi  o  f  God  to  Men  ; 

—which  to  do  is  the  dclign  of  this  work  ;  and  in  fuch  fpcciilatlons  I 
hope  to'live  what  remains  of  my.  life,  and  to  die, — leaving  to  ihofcy 
who  call  themfelres  philosophers  in:  this  age,  their  lines  and  figures; 
their  menfurations  and-computations,  and  their  fadls  of  Natural  Hit- 
tory ;-  for  I  fay  again-.with'MlUonv 

— — — ‘  of  theft 

*  'Sor  fkilPil  nor  fudiomSy  higher  argument 

*  — r--— *  ^ 

—to  treat  firft  of  the  aobled  animal  on  thisearth,  then  of-  the  higheft 
being  in  the  univerfe.  To  fUch  fpeculations  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
thefe  gentlemen  will  at  lad  afeend  ;  and  that‘s  after  having  demon- 
drated  all  the  .properties  of  lines  and  dgureay-  oomputed  and  mealur- 
ed  all  the  motions  within  their  obfervation,  collected  and  arranged 
ail  the  fa(fh  of  natural  hidor^',  and  examined,  with  the  greateil  ac¬ 
curacy  and  minutenefs,  every  thing  in  the  animal,,  vegetable,,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  they  will  then  begin:  to  philofophife,  and  will 
correct  thofc  errors  which  I  may  have  fallen  into  by  following  too 
fefvilcly  ,’as  they  think,  the  plulofophy  of  antient  times.* 

•  The  lcngth‘‘of  this  article  prevents  us  from- dwelling  upon 
the  general  charaA er  of  the  work  before  us  ;  and  the  more 
fo,  as  we  have  already* blended  our  animadyerfions  with  the! 
apccouht  of  it ‘as  we  went  along.  When  a’paflion  for  fingu- 
llrity  is’  united  with* credulity,  extravagance  muft  be  the  re- 
ftrit*;  when’  fuch  an  urrioir  takes  place,  we  are  not  furprizei 
to  hear  “  of  men  whofc  heads”  according  to  St.  Audm. 
Othello,  and  lord  M,  “  do  grow  beneath  their  (houlders* 
Though  mod  benevolcrit  .vievvs  appear,  yet  our  author  u 
conftantly  Icd'adfay  by  his  fantaftic  guides.  Probability 
vioUled,-  found  rcafon  perverted,  and,  at  lied,  problematical 

^  *  cxceptioai 
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^ceptions  arc  held  forth  as  general  rules.  Such  Is  our  opU 
■nion  ;  the  decifion  of  an  intelligent  public  will  in  time  cither 
confiriti,  or  rcverfe  our  award.  : 

'  Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  cxpeftcd  that  we  fhould  fay 
fomcthing  on  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  compofition.  The 
author,  though  a  grave  man,  has  condefeended  to  be  jocular 
on  tlic  criticifms  of  former  Reviewers  ;  and  alledges  that. 
Tike  Bayes,  they  only  approve  of  a  ftyle  which  “  elevates 
and  furprizes.”  Were  we  to  judge  of  his  lordfhip’s  ftyle  by’ 
this  rule,  it  would  not  meet  with  lotal  difapprobation  ;  for* 
though  it  never  elevates^  it  fometimes  furprizrs  ;  we  are  forty 
to  add,  and  often  difgufls.  We  wifh  not  to  cool  His  ardour 
and  enthufiafm  for  Grecian ,  learning  ;  we  only  think,  that 
fomc  attention  to  the  grammar  of  his  own  language  is  not 
below  his  confideration.  The  public,  we  imagine,  wifi 
think  as  we  do,  after  reading  what  follows.  ‘  For  my  own 
^  part,  T  fet  no  value  upon  any  fafts,  either  of  the  hiftory 
of  nature  or  of  man,  that  do  not  tend  to  ellabllfli  fomc 
fyftcm  of  phTlofophy,  or  from  which  fome  fcience  can  be 
(Irawn.**  Here,  to*  exprefs  the  author’s  meaning,  can 
Ihbuld  be  expunged,  and  cannot  take  its  place.  Oi  much 
the  fame  kind  ‘is  the  following.  ‘  Or,*  if  they  fhould  not  be^ 
convinced  by  this  authority,  nor  fhould  not  Wlievethat  the. 
Ouran  Outang  is  a  man:’t  ‘  Our  foldicrs  never  keep, 
their  healths  better.’!  ‘  Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  animals 
in  community.’^  This  catalogue  might  be  confidcr- 
ibly  enlarged  ;  the -.attentive  reader  will  find  too  many  in* 
fiances  of  the  kind.  Words  not  expreflive  of  the  meaning  he 
wilhcs  to  convey,  are  not  feldom  made  ufc  of  by  this  IcarnccI 
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ftatcof  He  tranflatcs  'J'o*-'’  ‘^'concerning 

t  uniyerjtt^  of  thii?igs.”!!  .  Not  contented  ^xth.univerjity 
ilonc,  he,  ,  in  anot'hcr  place,  renders  it  by  “  x\\^.hyhole  uni- 
“crfity  of  things.’’  The  Scotticifm  of  will  for  occults 
^moft  ia  n^cry  page;  We  fhall  only  give  airi  inftance,  which 
fufficiently  ftrong.  ‘  I  hope  I  w/7/ be  forgiven. §§  The 
ell  known  ftory*^  of  .his  countrvman,  who  fell  into  the 
himes,  fhould  have  put  his  lordfhip  om  his  guard  againft 
fpccics  of  error. 

;  Y  3  The 

*  Pref.  p.  3,  f'Chap.  I.  p.  29.  •  X  32*  §  36*  • 

t+  Page  28.  tj  Pref.  p.  22.  §§  P.  i3in  the  notes.  •  - 

**  As  the  (lory  docs  not  tend  to  illuilratc  or  elucidate  any  nicety 
rhe  aorifis,  or  paulo  poll  tut :  of  the  Greek  verbs ;  but  has  a  refer* 
^  only  to  the  barbarous  language  of  this  country,  we. arc  nor 
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The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  is  contented 
if  his  '  ftile  be  liniple  and  natural,  without  any  other  orna- 
ment  befides  propriety  and  pcrl'picuity.’  The  critic  would 
T>c  faflidious  indeed,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  we,  for 
our  parts,  fhould  be.  fatisfied  if.  propriety  and  perfpicuity 
were  the  conttant,  nay  general  attendants  of  his  lordftiip’s 
phrafcology.  If  the  reader  can  find  cither  of  them  in  the 
following  fcntcncc,  we  confefs  he  is  more  happy  than  wc 
have  been.  *  But  leaving  the  Oran  Outang,  of  whom  I 

•  have  faid  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  philofopher^  though 

•  too  little  for  the  men^  who  believe  nothing  except  upon  the 

•  evidence  of  their  own  Jenfes^  I  will  proceed  to  mention  the 
‘  other  fafts,  which,  I  think,  (fetting  him  afide,)  cftablilh 

•  the  real  exillcnce  of  a  ftate  of  nature.’  Wc  have  tried  to 
make  lomcthLng  of  this  fcntcnce,  but  in  vain  :  to  the  phi* 
lofophcr,  who  thirfts  after  all  polTible  information  upon  every 
fubjeft,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  founded  on  well 
ciftablilhed  fafts,  wc  fhould  have  have  imagined  the  author 
conlcL  not  fay  too  much,  and  that,  on  the.  contrary,  he 
could  hardly  fay  too  little  t6  thofc  who  were  determined  to 
be  guided  by  their  fenfes  alone.  The  whole  appears  to  us 
what  a  polite  Frenchman  would  call  galimatias^  and  a  blunt 
Englifhman^  nonfenfe.  Of  a  iimilar  nature  is  the  pafTage  that 
follows  *  Though  the  art  of  language  be — perhaps  the  greats 

ejl  invention  of  men,  if  it  be  conhdered  that  it  muft  have 

•  been  amongft  the  firft,  I  hold  Ariftotle’s  logical  art  to  have 

•  been  ftill'^  , greater  difeovery^  pref.  p..  48.  Speaking  of 
Egypt  and  the  caft,  our  author  falls  into  the  following 
Hiberhicifm^  ‘  There  the  plague  dwells,  and  from  thence  it 

•  comes  to  Conflantinople,  out  of  which  it  never  is.*  p.  187. 
Weeah  predicate  of  lord.  M.  that  he  fometimes  comes  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  ;  but  could  wc  fay  fo  confiftent  with 
propriety  or  commonTenfe,  if  we  added  that  he  is  never  out  if 
London  ?  The  difeovery  of  the  body  of  Oreflcs  we  are  in* 

formed  *  is  mofk  jpUaJantly  told  by  Herodotus.’ -  This 

puts  us  in  mind. of  the  pleafeint  ftory  of  Reynard  the  fox, 
nnd  oxhtx  pleaf^nt  flories  of  the  fame  kind.  Lord  M.  h 


i>rifed  that  his  lordlhip,  if  he  ever  heard  it,  has  long  iince  configoe^ 
t’to  ablivion  ;  bur,  as  it  may  be  of  ufc  to  him,  wc  beg  leave  to  r^ 
late  it  here.  A  North  Briton,  having  fallen  into  the  Thames,  bawl* 
c3  aloud,  **  I  *1177/  be  drowned  !  I  to/// be  drowned.”  A  waterman 
showing  pad  at  the  time,  alloniilied,  and  provoked  nt  what  he  thoughts 
a  finguUr  and  irreligious  exclamation,  replied,  You  ‘to/// be 
fd!  will  yc  ?  then  by  G-r-d  you  fhall  be  drowned  for  me;” 
rowed  off  without  giving  him  the  lead  adidance.  Here  the 
ends,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  whether  or  not  the  poor  ScotchnuiB  ^ 
his  life  bx  his  qf  gniiumaticai  preciiion, 
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Antient  Afetaphjfi^.  j 

mt  dire  Tav,  t  very  agruable  man,  but  were  we  to  fay  that 
he  is  a  moil  pleafant  ^llow,  would  his  lordihip  be  of  opinion 
that  we  had  cohiulted  propriety  in  the  expremon  ? 

*  The  wKouthnefs  of  the  author’s  favourite,  nay  almofi 

(iiperlativc  is  difgufling  v  *  A  very  much  greater  weight, 

‘  very  much  more  hurtful,  very  much  more  difficult  to  lull,’ 
&c.  itc*  beiides,  we  cannot  help  accuiing  the  author  who  fo 
invariably  employs  it,  of  barrennefs  of  expreffion,  and  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  rcfourccsof  his  own  language.  His  love 
for  the  copulative  andy  is  exceffive  ;  it  is  often  introduced 
irkbout  the  froalleft  propriety,  where  k  can  ferve  no  purpofe 
except  to  give  additional  heavinefs  and  embarralTment  to  tiie 
fentence  the  abufe  of  it  is  apparent  throughout  the  work ; 
IS  a  fpecimen  we  refer  the  reader  to  pref.  p.  9.  We  ihall 
only  add,  that  the  arrangement  of  our  author  is  in  many 
places  faulty ;  the  chain  of  reafoning  is  too  freguently  in- 
.ttrmpted  by  the  introduftion  of  fafts  which  mould  have 
been  elfewhcre  brought  forward  ;  a  mode  of  procedure  which 
il always  injurious  to  the  terfenefs  and  perfpicuity  of  com* 
poikion. 

k  To  proceed  further  in  this  ipecies  of  criticifm  is  irkfome 
and  fuperfluous  ;  we  (hall  therefore  conclude  the  article  with 
a  Hory  that  pafles  current  in  the  north,  and  which,  if  not 
ftriftly  true,  is  at  leaft  ben  trovato.  ' 

Lord  M.  and  the*  late  lord  Kairaes  met  fomc  years  ago  at 
flic  feat  of  a  Scotch  duke.  The  advantages  arifing  from  ^ 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  happened  to  be  the 
dibjcft  of  converfation.  The  former,  as  was  to  be  expefted, 
was' a  warm  advocate  for  the  learned  languages;  in  the  opi¬ 
nion.  of  the  latter  their  merits  were  not  fo  tranfeendant. 
Lord  M.  amongft  other  things,  maintained  that,  what  is 
called  a  fcholar,  muft  write  his  own  language  with  purity  and 
ctegance,  and  that,  widiout  this  fpecics  of  learning,  no  au¬ 
thor  coqld  pix>ducc  even  a  vernacular  composition  of  any 
'liuc.  Lord  K.  confefled  himfelf  to  be  a  very  indifferent 
Grecian,  and  but  a  middling  Latin  fcholar,  yet  alledged 
works  would  evince  that  he  could  write  Englilh  as  well; 
wbetter  than  fome  more  learned  men.  To  this  lord  M. 
nude  the  following  reply,  >>  1  liave  read  your  works,,  my 
“  lord,  and  find  no  reafon  to  alter  my  opinion..”  Upqn 
this  aufwer,  the  face  of  things,  it  is  reported,  began  to  . 

very  hoftile  appearance,  each  ftood  colle^led  in  his 
ibcngth,  one  trufting  to  his  fizc  and  length  of  arms,  the 
^^ther  to  his  unflion,  fri£lion,*  and  bathing,  joined  to  his 
^^juaintance  with  t\\t  pancratium  of  the  antients. — In  this 
cvffHftrl  moment^thc  amiable  duchefs  interpofed,  foothed  the  • 
perturbed  minds  of  the  angry  philofoph^rs,  and  infilled  that,- 
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in  token  'of  their  reconciliation ,  they  fliould  make  a  trio 
with  her  in  a  highland  reel. 

We  have  introduced  the  above  ftory  for  the  fake  of  lord 
M’s.  charaAeriilic  reply  ;  under  the  fanftion  of  which  wc 
may  venture  to  give  our  decifion  in  the  fame  ftilc,  on  the 
didion  of  this  volume  of  antient  metaphyfics.  Numerous 
inftances  have  led  us  to  form  the  decided  opinion,  that  the 
moft  critic^  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  does  not 
invariably  produce  an  elegant  Englilh  writer — Wc  have  read 
lord  M’s.  work,  and  find  no  reafon.to  alter  our  opinion. 
Wc  know  that  this  decifion  from  Reviewers  will  produce  no 
found-  mortification  ;♦  it  is  with  the  lefs  regret  therefore  we 
uronounce,  that,  in  our  judgment,*  the  author  pf  Antient 
Metaphyfics  does  not  write  choice*  Englifli. 


Art,  IV.  Trifles  in  Verfe.  By  a  Young  Soldier.  2  vols,  umq 
7s.  Palmer,  Kelfo.  Macklew,  London.  _  1784, 

Mr.  Marjoribanks,  the  author  of  this  little  publication, 
ufhers  his  performance  to  us  in  the  following  fly le. 

•  \  1  fball  not  endeavour  to  prepoflefs  my  readers*  in  favour  of  iht 
following  little  Poems,  by  a  pompous  Preface.  If  they  have  any 
iperit,  it  is  your  province,  not  mine,  to  difeover  it :  if  they  arc  to¬ 
tally  undeferving,  any  attempt  to  point  out  imaginary  beauties,  ot 
to  palliate  real  dcfc6ts,  would  only  entitle  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  contempt.  Though  I  tremble  for  your  difapprobation,*  and  pant 
for  your  anplaufc  ;  1  do  not  widi  to  intereft  your  gcncrofity,  much 
lefs  your  compaffion.  I  am  confident  you  will  perufe  with  candour, 
and  decide  with  jullice.  1  only  intreat  you  to  remerhber,  that  I  hare 
not  allured  you  by  mighty  promifes,  nor  endeavoured  to  raife  your 
cxpe^aiions  high ;  you  have  no  right  to  look  for  the  Great,  the 
Sublime,  or  the  Beautiful have  given  them  '  as  Trifles,  and  as 
Trifles  let  them  be  tried.* 

Wc  acknowledge  fomething  manly  and  fpirited  in  this  ftile 
of  addrefling  the  public,  that  demands  our  refpeft.  But, 
alas  !  an  author  at  the  bar  of  criticifiii,  like  a  thief  at  the 
gallows,  finds  it  extremely  diflScult  uniformly  toprefcnc 
that  air  of  intrepidity,  and  Itoicifra,  which  he  took  lo  much 
pains  to  aflume.  .In  the  very  next  page  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
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♦  Wc*  follow  our  learned  author  in  ihefe  two  tf///Vexprcfljons,  **  If 
they  (certain  critics  the  author  knows,  hot  the  reviewers)  did  not  ap* 
prove  of  my  matter  and  iVilc  in  general,  .though  they  may  differ  from 
me  in  fundry  particulars,  I  (hould  indeed  hc/eundly  n^rtifleiC*  Pref. 
p.  80.  About  the  beginning  ofthe  next  century,  Strozza,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine  nobleman,  whom  I  mentioned .  before,  acraed  two  b^ks  to 
Ariftotie’s  books  of  Polity,  written,  as  I  have  fakl,  in  choice  Greek.’ 
ib.  p.  7a. 

changes 


.•*  ‘  V  StSriJles  in  Verfe, 

changes  his  tone.-  .  He  tells  us,  The  ba/iy  produAIons  of 
a  young  many  i\pt  an  author  by  proffffiony  ought  not  perhaps 
to  be  very  Jlri^ly  criticifed.”  'Soon  after  his  poems  are  fuo* 
Blitted  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  a  candid  and  generous  public.^* 
We  muft  however  do  our  author  the  jufticc  to  acknowledge 
that  his  fubmiflion  fits  left  gracefully  upon  him  than  His  defi^ 
ance.  The  indulgence  of  which  he  confcflbs  his  need,  he 
endeavours  to  throw  upon  immaterial  and  typographical 
errors.”  *  In  what  favage  and  remorfelefs  climate  did  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  ever  hear  of  a  poet  being  damned  for  the 
blunders  of  his  printer  ?  '  ’  - 

We  felc6k  the  following  verfes  as  affording  a  favourable 
fpccimcn  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

^  To  Mr.  ■-  i»  '■— * - -  ■  ■ 

•  You  oft  have  argu*d,  and  at  laft  you  prove. 

That  Jilts  are  found 'in  Friendfliip  as  in  Love  ; 

For  ever  changing  all  mankind  we  fee, 

And  can  thefe  changes  reach  not  you  or  me  ? 

*  ’  Alas!  they  can  I — My  Friend  appears  no  more 
Tbepleaiing,  lively  youth. he  was  before  ! 

Your  heart  the  fame  integrity  retains, 

^  Bi|t  there  no  longer  gen’rous  Friendfhip  reigns  j  .  , 

A  thoufand  cares,  in  happier  days  unknown,  . 

Poflefs  that  heart  I  fondly  deem’d  my  own  ; 

'  Vduf  time’s  devoted  to  a  wifer  end^ — 

‘  You  worOiip  fortune,  and  neglect  your  friend 
'  From  whence  this  inference  is  aptly  made, 

‘  The  Friend  iS*  buried  in  the  Man  of  Trade. 

1.  '  *  No  more  our  manners  or  purfuits  agree,— 

You  follow  bus^nefs,  glory  pleafes  me  ; 

My  fate,  (or  folly,  you  perhaps  will  fay,)  ^ 

Decrees  me  widply  round  the  world  to  (tray  ;  .  . 

To  range  far  diftant  from  my  native  fliorcT'  ,' 

Perhaps  in  lafety  to  return  no  more. 

While  you,  content  to  vegetate  at  home. 

Are  fir’d  no  longer  with  the  wifh  to  roam  ;  ‘  | 

'  You  quit  the  buftlc  of  a  foldicr’s  life,  ‘  ^ 

And  feck  retirement,  and  a  ruftic  wife ; 

In  hopes  of  gain,  ybvi  fit  ignobly  down 
A  plodding  burgefs  in  a  country  town ; 

;  .  The  manly  fpirir,  that  inform’d  you,: din,  .. 

And  you  arc  linking  never  more  to  rife. 

‘  Impell’d  by  fancy,  or  by  Nature’s  voice, 

I  neither  pity,  nor  condemn  your  choice  ; 

To  you  as  happy  fuch  a  life  may  be. 

As  martial  gloi'y  and  parade  to  me.  ' 

‘But^’tis  not  friendfhip  barely  to  approve,—  * 
^isfbmcthing'ftrongcr,  near  a-kin  to  love :  *  * 

J^ike  it,  too  fond  of  freedom  to  be  prefs’d, ' 
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'  It  comee  and  goat  a  Toluntary  gtfcft ;  *  ^  ' 

Could  wlibci  fhorten,'  or  pndoiig  its  (laTp* 
Sura  none  would  trifle  foch  a  bliU  away  1 
Were  paifioos  lubjedi  to  the  huioan  wiih 
Your  heart  is  honeftf  and  had  lovM  me  ftill  9 
But  only  fyoipathy  attra61s  the  fouly— — 
And  iince  we  ^fier  far  as  pole  from  toIc^ 
How  can  we  longer  feel  the  facred  name 
That  elowV  —  -  - 


giow'cr  fo  brightly  when  we  were  the  fame  ? 
Away .  where  fcffiln  avarice  invites  ! 


1 .  '  1*11  ieeic  more  fecial,  more  (fneere  delights  ! 

Tho*  oft  dccciv*d,  yet  Hill  I  hope  to  find 
t  '  ;  That  befl  of  bldflings,*  a  congenial  mind 

A  heart  that  beats  in  uaifen  wkk  mine*  .  ; 

And  teels  the  fervour  I  believ’d  in  thine  ; 

While  you  flwtH  fludy  to  augment  your  ftorc. 

And  nevcri  aeveri  feel  afle<Sion  more.’  > 

Thcfc  60C111S  arc  peculiarly  calculated  topWafe  that  honeft 
and  unfaitidious  r^e  of  readers,  who  are  not  idle  enough 
to  look  for  brjlUancy  of  imagination,  loftinefs  of  concep. 
tion,«or  that  fpecies  of  enthuflafm  which  derives  from  the 
aura  dlvina.  They.exbibit  intelledtual  fenfibility  and  a  com* 
petent  (hare  of  good  fenfe.  Their  proper  charafter  is  that 
of  eafy  and  agreeable  profe,  ipeafured  out  into  verfes,  and 
tagged  together  with  rhymes. 

The  French  have  a  very  favourite  fpecies  of  poetry,  which 
has  beeri  liule  cultivated,. and  is,  we  believe,  little  reliihed 
by  the  generality  of  En^ilhmcn.  It  afoires  to  none  of 
thofe  higher  ^u^kies,  whic^'have  been  feigned  to  proceed 
from  the  inlpiration  of  tlie  mufes.  .  It  contains  mere  good 
fenie  and  the  refle6kiocis  of  a  penetrating  mind,  fet  off  with 
elegance  of  language,  politenefs  of  turn,  amd  native  limpli- 
city  of  wit.  :It  is  to  this  fpccics  of  praife  Mr,  Marjoribanks 
feems  moll  formed  by  nature  to  afpirc.  The  clairn*  however 
is  defeated  in  the  prefent  inftance  py  tlie  c^eleiTnefs  of  com- 
pofition,  the  fccblcnefs  of  expreflion,  and  thc-unemphatid 
rhymes,  that  fecur  upon  us  in  every  page.  Our  author  in 
the  mean  time  is  intitled  to  one  commendation  that  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  perufel  of  this  volume  will  alwayi 
be  innocent ;  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  is  constantly  reinri 
in  by  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  facred  dilates  d| 
religion. 

R.  . 
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Art.  V.  d  Tour  im  the  Unitod  States  of  America  ;  containing  an  Ac" 
count  ot  the  preiieiit. Situation  of  that  Country  ;  the  Population 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Culloms,  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  Anecdotes  of  feveral  ]Vlciid>crao£.thc  Cohgrcfs,  .and  Gencnj 
fCfticen  in  thc'^  American  Army  ;  aud  many  other  lingular  as* 
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Sinytirs  Tour  in  the  United  States. '  ^7 

intcrcftini^  Occurrences,  With  a  Defeription  of  the  Indian  Na* 
tions ;  the  general  Face  of  the  Country  ;  Mountains,  Foreils 
’  Rivers,  and  the  moil  beautiful,  grand,  and  pi^urefque  Views, 
throughout  that  vail  Continent.  Likewile  Improvements  ta 
Hufbandry  that  may  be  adopted  with  great  Advantage  in  Europe* 
By  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,  Efq.  8vo.  a  vols.  12s.  Robinfon.  1704* 

IN  an  introduftion,  tlie  author  declares,  that  he  has  no 
apology  or  excufc  to  offer  for  this  publication,  but  fin- 
ccrcly  good  intentions  to  promote  a  general  knowledge  of 
America  among  his  countrymen.  *  He  acknowledges  his  own 
deficiencies,  in  point  of  elegance  and  accuracy  of  compolition, 
and  mentions  the  reafons  that  induced  him  to  profecutc  this 
work.  He  folicits  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  not  haftily 
io  condemn  what  may  appear  to  them  marvellous  in  his 
relations,  and  profcflfes  the  tlrifteft  candour  and  impartiality.* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  tour,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
hndingin  America,  makes  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  Chefapeak-bay,  Hampton-roads,  Mulkctocs, 
the  town  of  Norfolk,  James-river,  and  Williamfburg.  Of 
this  town  he  gives  ibme  defeription  and  adds  a  whimfical 
clrcumftancc  attending  it, '  namely,  that  the  ftreets  arc  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  W.  There  arc  races  here  twice  a  year, 
and  the  horfes  would  make  no  defpicabfe  figure  at  New¬ 
market.  The  Virginians  are  all  fond  of  horlcs,  and  a  man 
(fays  he)  will  frequently  go  five  miles  to  catch  a  horfc,  to’ 
ride  oivly  one  mile  upon  him  afterwards*.  The  different 
I  fituations  of  genttemen’s  feats  oil  james-river,  Richmond, 
and  the  falls  at  the  river  are  deferibed.  With  regard  to  the 
clitpate  and  inhabitants  he  fays  a  few  things,  and  as  the 
raanner  of  life  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  is  lingular  we  fhall 
infert  it.  ‘  ^  ^ 

^  The ‘gentleman  of  fortune  rifes  ahput  nine  o*^ck  ;  he  perhaps 
®ay  make  an  cxcurfion  to  walk  as  far  as  his  ftabks  to  fee  his  horfes, 
which  is  feldom  ntorc  than  fifty  yards  from  hfs  houfe  ;  he  returns  to 
biwakfafi  between  nine  and  ten,  which  is  generally  tea  or  coffee, 
bread  and  butter,  and  very  thin  dices  of  veniiontham,  or  hung  beef. 
He  then  lies  down  on  a  pallet,  on  the  door,  in  the  coaled  room  in 
tbe  houfe,  in  his  fhirt  and  trowfers  only,  with. a  negro  at  his  head,* 
ttd  another  at  hia  feet,  ^toi'an  him,  ana  keep  off  the  flies between 
twelve  and  one  he  takes  a  draught  of  bombo,  or  toddy,  a  liquor 
compofed  of  water,  fugar,  rum,  and  nutmeg,  which  it  made  weak, 
^  kept  cool ;  he  dines  between  two  and  three,  and  at  every  table, 
whatever  elfe  there  may  be,  a  ham  and  greens  or  cabbage,  is  always 
1  (landing  difli  ;  at  dinner  he  drinks  cyder,  toddy,  punch,  port, 
and  mideira,  -which  is  .generally  excellent  here  :  having 
<l^k>fomc  few  glafks  of  wine  after  dinner,  he  returns  to  his  pallat, 
bis  two  blacks  to  fan  him,  and  continues  to  drink  toddy,  or 
f^tee  all  the  afternoon  :  be  docs  not  always  drink  tea;  between 
^  and  ten  in  the  eytuii)g,  he  cats  a  light  fqpper  of  milk  and  ffuir, 
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ffv  wine,  fu2;ar  and  fruit,  S:c.  and  almoft  immediately  retires  to  b^, 
ibr  the  night ;  in  which,  if  it  be  not  fufniihed  witb  mulketoecar 
tains,  he  it  generally  fo  moleilcd  with  the  heat,  and  harraUcd  and 
tormented  with  thofe  pernicioui  infe^^i  the  muiketoes,  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  very  little  rcfrcflimcnt  from  deep.* 

•  The  houfes  and  inns  arc  very  indi^Fcrcnt,  and  the  black 
lhakes  which  infeft  the  country  arc  particularly  fcrviccabic 
in  deftroying  rats  and  inicc.  The  power  of  thefc  animali 
in  charming  birds  is  ftrahgc  :  ‘  I  have  .(fays  he)  obferved  a 
little  bird,  fluttering  in  the  air,  gradually  defeending  until’ 
it  came  down  on  a  bufh,  then  hopping  from  fpray  to  fpray, 
{ending  forth  a  tremulous  doleful  note,  until  at  length  it 
would  drop  into  the  jaws  of  a  fnake  on  the  ground,  that  was 
gaping  open  ready  Jo  devour  it.’  The  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  quality  of  foil  about  Richniond,  and  the  produce  of 
Xtit  country  of  Peterfburg,  and  the  charming  pretty  town  of 
Blandford.  As  to'til^e  general  charafters  of  the  Virginians, 
he  fays  tlicy  are  generous,  extremely  hofpitable,  and  poflefs 
very  liberal  fentiments.  They  are  dillinguifhed  into  three 
claflcs,  .ajid  the  lower  fort  arc  much  addifted  to  drunkennefs, 
and  averfe  to  labour.  He  informs  us  that  h.c  purchafed  two 
horfes  at  Peterfburg,  and  that  the  worft  cpft  him  ten  pounds 
more  than  the  beft.  On  his  way  fouthward  from  Blandford 
be  met  with*  bad  accommodation,  bad  roadS|  bad  company, 
aiKl  in  Ihort  every  thing  difagrccable. 

Having  arrived  at  Halifax,  be  gives  fome  account  of  it,  ^ 
and  of  its  lituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rpanoak  ;  a  lingular 
phenomenon  attends  this  river.  During  days  or  feafons  of 
rain  it  docs  not  rife  any  tiling,  or  but  very  little  beyond  the  , 
common  height ;  but  two  or  three  days  after  the  rain  has  I 
ceafed,  when  the  Iky  and  fun  arc  again  become  bright,  and  " 
the  bad  weather  is  forgotten,  the  Roanoak  bcgiris  to  jwcll,  and 
increafes  with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence,  that  the  inbabitants  I 
have  fcarcely  time  to  drive  their  cattle  from  foe  lower  grounds  I 
before  the- whole  arc  overflowed.  The  falls  of  thi«  riycr  I 
nothing  in  compaiiibn  of  thofe  of  tlie  James.  *  I 

♦  There  is  a  very  extuordinary  circumflance,  however,  attends  I 

theie  falls  every  fpring,  .about  the  eighth  of  May  ;  it  is  called  tbcH 
fock  fight.  This  is  occafioned  by  luck  amazing  numbers  of  thofe  H 
flfhes,  here  called  Bafs-Rocks,  coming  up  to  the  falls  at  the  fame  H 
time  to  fpawn,  that  a  dog  thrown  into  the  river  then,  w'ould  not  be  ■ 
able  to  fvrim  ocrofs,  nor  could  live  in.it  one  quarter  of  an  hour :  yoaH 
mav  actually  fee  them  crouded  thick  upon  each  other,  even  to  iht  m 
furface  of  the  water.  ...  K 

.  *  This  Angular  phenomenon  continues  for  three  days,  but  on  one  ■ 
of  thefe  days,  in  particular,  the  agitation  of  the  water  is  moil  vio>K 
lent,  the  whole  nver  being  in  a  foam.’  A 

The  author  mentions  the  manner  in  which  the  country  ■« 
is  cleared  of  wood,  and  the  dreadfol  conflagrations  that|| 

frequently  ■ 
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fluently  happen.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  legiflaiurc 
has  endeavoured  to  ^ard  agalnll  fuch  alarming  accidents  by 
paffing  afts  prohibiting  the  fetting  fire  to  woods  under  fevers 
^aaltics.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  planters/ 
llorckcepcrs,  and  hunters.  Our  author  next  relates  his  peri- 
grination  to  Chowan  found,  and  the  difficulties  he  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  way,  both  from  his  miflakiiig  the  road  and  a 
new-light  itinerant  preacher,  who  wilhed  to  convert  him  to. 
the  right  faiths  On  bds  way  to  Hilllborough  he  faw  the 
largcft  and  ftrongeft  woman  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  (he  was> 
Sxfcct  two  inches-bigh,  and  excelled  every  perfon  in  athletic 
power  and  agilfty.  He  mentions  a  turnip  too,  that  was  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference.  He  admires  the  enter- 
prifing  policy  and  aflivity  of  mind  in  a  Mr.  Henderfon,  and 
gives  his  character  at  fuU  length.  Among  leveral  inftance^ 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  back,  fettlers,  he  relates  the  following 
4ory,  which  is  indeed  very  extraordinary. 

^  Bein^  one  day  on  a  vific  at  a  Mr.  Glen’s,  he  and  I  went  to  the 
filer  Iwiriiy  it  being  but  a  very  (hort  diftance  from  his  houfe  ^ 
fbiW  we  were  thcrcy  his  wife  and  her  lifter,  .who  were  both  .young 
lod  handfome,  came  down  to  the  water-fide,  and  in  a  frolic  hid  our 
'mhi0  .  -  -  ^ 

*  After  they  had  laughed  at  us  for  fome  time,  they  informed  ua 
fhere  they  were,-  and  1  put  mine  on ;  but  he  ran  out  of  the  water^ 

purfued  the  women  ftark  naked. 

Having  caught  his  wife,  he  brought  her  into  the  room  where 
irftller  and  I  were,  locked  the  door,  took  out  the  key,  threw  her 
%  on  the  bed,  and  notvvithftanding  her  utmoft  endeavours  to 
It  him  and  dllingage  herfelf,  committed  an  a£t  that  a  tnere  fa- 
would  have  been  :ilhaiiied  to  have  attempted  in  public. 

This  he  would  afterwards  boaft  of  in  all  companies,  in  the  pre- 
:e  of  hifi  wife  and  every  other  ladyv  as  an  excellent  joke,  and 
%iou8  piece  of  humour.’ 

Our  limits  w HI  irot  permit  us  to_enumeratc  the  various 
irticulars  which  form  the  fubjefts  of  this  traveller’s  narra- 
ris  and  defer iptions.  We  (ball  however  go  on  to  felcfty 
die  entertainment  of  our  readers,  a  few  of  the  moft  lin- 
new,  and  interefting.  The  following  is  a  deferiptiorf 
the  back-wood  ritieinen. 

*  Their  whole  drefs  is  fingular,  and  not  very  materially  different 
“fn  that  of  the  Indians  ;  being  a  hunting  Hurt,  fomewhat’  rc- 
sbling  a  waggoner’s  fiocky  ornamented  with  a  great  many  fringes, 

mund  the  middle  with  a  broad  belt,  much  decorated  alfo,  iu 
b  is  faftened  a  tomahawk,  an  inftrumcnr  that  ferves  every  pur- 
of  defence  and  convenience  ;  being  a  hammer  at  one  fide  and  a 
P  hatchet  at  the  other ;  the  fliot  bag  and  powder-horn,  carved 
a  variety  of  whimfical  figures  and  devices,  hang  from  their 
over  one  ftiouldcr ;  and  on  rheir  heads  a  flapped  hat,  of  a  red- 
bue,  proceeding  from  the  inienfcl  v  hot  beams  of  the  fun. 

*  Sometimes 
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*  Sotnetimts  they  wear  leather  breeches,  made  ol  ItMiian  dreffedclk 
or  deer  ikms,  but  more  frequently  thin  trowfexs^ 

•  •  *  On  their  legs  they  have  Indian  boots,  or  Icggins^  made  of  coarfc 
woollen  cloth,  that  either  are  wrapped  round  looiely  and  tied  with 
garters,  o^are  laced  upon  the  outlide,  and  always  come  better  than 
half  way  up  the  thigh  :  thefe  are  a  great  defence  and  prelervatiTc 
not  only  againd  the  bite  of  ferpents  and  poifonous  infe^h,  but  like* 
wife  atrainlt  the  fcratchcs  of  thorns,  briars,  ferubbv  buflies.  anil  i.n. 


wife  againit  the  fcratchcs  of  thorns,  briars,  ferubby  buflies,  and  uo* 
derwo^i  with  which  this  whole  country  is  infclled  and  ovcrlprcsd. 

*  On  their  feet  they  fomctlmcs  wear  pumps  of  their  own  manufac* 
tore,  but  generally  Indian  moccollbns,  of  their  own  conftrudion  alfo, 
which  are  made  of  drong  elk’s,  or  buck’s  ikin,  dreiled  fofc  as  fgr 
gloves  or  breeches,  drawn  together  in  regular  plaits  over  the  toe,  and 
lacing  from  thence  round  to  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  .of  the  anck, 
without  a  feam  in  them,  yet  Etting  dole  to  the  feet,  and  are  indeed 
pcrfcAly  eafy  and  pliant. 

*  Thus  habited  and  accoutered,  with  his  rifle  upon  his  (houlder, 
or  in  his  hand,  a  back-wood’s  man  is  completely  equipped  for 
courtfliip,  travel,  hunting,  or  war. 

*  And  according  to  the  nuinWr  and  variety  of  the  fringes  on  lii$ 
hunting  fhirt,  and  the  decorations  on  his  powder-horn,. belt,  and  rifie, 
he  edimates  his‘  finery,  and  abfolutcly  conceives  himfelf  of  equal 
conlequencci  more  civlUzed^  polite,  and  more  elegantly  drefled  thas 
the  mod  brilliant  peer  at  St.  James’s,  in  a  fplendid  and  expenfiTi 
birth-day  fuit,  of  firft  falhion  and  tade,  and  mod  coltly  materials. 

*  ^  Their  huntings  or  rifie  ihirts,  they  have  alfo  died  in  varienrof 
colours,  fome  yellow,  others  red,  fome  brown,  and  many  wear  theia 
quite  white. 

*  Such  fentiments  as  thofe  I  have  jud  expofed  to  notice  are  neither 
fo  ridiculous  nor  furprifing,  when  the  circumdauces  arc  confidcrcd 
with  due  attention,  that  prompt  the  back-wood’s  American  to  fuch 
a  train  of  thinking,  and  \n  which  light  it  is  that  he  feels  his  on 
confequcncc,*  for  he  finds  all  his  rcfourccs,  in  himfelf. 

*  *  Thus  attired  and  accoutered,  as  already  deferibed,  fer  him  in  the 
middof  a  boundlefs  fored,  a  thoufand  miles  from  an  inhabitant,  hellitiie 
is  by  no'nieans’at  a  lofs,  *nor  in  the  fmalled  degree  difmnycd.  ■ 

*  With  his  rifle  he  procures  hit  fubfidence  ;  w  ith  his  toniahawkhfB®stl|i 
treOs  his  (belter,  his  wigwam,  his  houfe,  or  whatever  habitation  hcHWaiK 
may  ebufe  to  refide  in  ;  he  drinks  at  the  crydal  fpring,  or  the  ncartMidno 
brook  ;  bis  wants  are  all  eafily  fupplied,  he  is  contented,  he  is  hawijch  t 
py.  For  felicity  beyond  a  doubt  conlids,  in  a  great  mcafure,  In  tajtttdci 
attainment  and  gratification  of  our  detires,  and  the  acompliflitncnt  oflbrefl 
the  uttbod  bounds  of  our  wifhes.* 

.  In  our  author’s  account  of ^the  Catawba  Ind  ians,  he  fayw 
The  efie^is  of  fplrltuous  liquors  are  very  notorious  ;  for  thc» 
unhappy  wretches  are  one  and  all  perfectly  devoted  to  the  immoderate 
ufe  ot  them,  whenthev  are  to  be  obtained  by  any  means  ;ahd  an  u:w 
Tcrfal  inebriation  condantly  occafions  a  moil  dreadful  carnage, 
all  the  perfuafions  and  power  of  the  women,  invariably  exerted  'jy 
that  laudable  purpofe,  is  never  able  to  prevent* 

*  Yet  after  the  fatal  paroxyfm  of  intoxication  hjs  ceafed, 

venge  is  gratified,  no  refentments  arc  indulged  by  the  relations 
friends  of  the  murdered,  againd  the  furvivor.  ^  B 
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,  ^  Hie  brother^  chc  fatbert,  the  font  of  thedereaTedy  are  perfe^^lr 
jtcoDciled  to,  and  in  eke  harmon)r  and  friendfhip  wirk  tho& 

ihac  perpetrated  the  fanguinary  deed.  •  AU  unite  in  exculpatia^  the 
tdon  from  intentional  criflue,  throwing  the  whole  blame  and  (hc^a 
of  evil  and  guilt  on  the  wicked  and  pernicious  fpiilts  that  gave  rife  to 
liie  whole. 

.  *  Although  every  one  execrates  the  abominable  liquor,  and  ap* 
pears  to  (bow  the  deeped  contrition  for  the  dreadful  feene  of  which 
that  alone  was  the  foie  caufe,  yet  if  they  can  procure  as  much  more 
ihe  very  next  night  as  will  completely  intoxicate  them,  they  cannot 
itfift  the  temptation,  even  if  they  were  aifured  of  as  much  tiiilchief 
SI  before  proceeding  from  it* 

^  The  women,  therefore,  as  foon  as  they  dticover  fpirituoas  It* 
^eors  in  the  houfe,  hut,  or  wigwam,  begin  immediately  to  fecreti 
Md convey  away  every  dangerous  weapon  and  indrument  of  death/ ^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  peculiar  cuftoiDs  of  ttie 
Moravians.-  The  children  are  feparated  from  their  parcmi 
during  their  earlicft  infancy,  and  are  brought  up  toother, 
each  fex  diftinft  from  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  feminariet 
belonging  to  the  whole  fociety,  to  whom  colleftivelv  a^par 
rental  aneAion  is  bv  this  means  affi(loou0y  Inculcated,  cLcf 
rifbed,  and  elbablimed ;  and  all  perfoiul  aitachinents,  and 
pateriral  love  and  regard  are  aa  diligeotly  checked,  difeou^ 
raged,  diminiflied,  and  in  a  great  degree  annihilated.  •  It  it 
laid  that  parents  aAually  cannot  dtftinguifh  their  own  ofF* 
(brinir  from  others  ;  and  that  their  cluldreiT  aMb  as  foon 


*  I  here  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the  gr^d,  wild,  and  uncultivated 
ktoc  of  perfpeftivo  around  me* 

.  *  The  mountain  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  on  the  fummft,  and 
•nthf  fouth-wcil  brow  I  fird  began  to  take  a  retrofpeftirc  view  of  the 
Wsutiful  fccnc  which  I  was  now  leaving  behind  me.  Tryon  Mouj> 
ulnoQ  the  weft  ;  the  Moravian.  Mountain  on  ahe  worth,  brightened 
vkh  the  beams  of  the  riling  fun,  wki^  the  mighty  Ararat 
tre(iled  his  ftupendous  gilded  head  ;  the  thick  embrowned  greenifti 
fcreft  below,  interfered  with  the  multitude  of  water-courfes  that  fal) 
the  meandering  furpentinc  Yadkin,  thinly  i^otted,  as  is  com- 
in  thefe  comprehenfive,  lilvan  perlpcCtlvcs,  with  the  frttlements 
^the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  which  were  now  darkened  with  the 
(hadow  of  the  mountains  over-hanginj.them,  that  had  as  yet 
precluded  them  from  a  fight  of  the  grand  luminary  of  nature*  " 

*  Having  long  gazed  with  infinite  pleafure,  and  without  any  alloy 
faticty,  on  thelc  admirable  feenes,  tim^^  ever  advancing,  remind- 

^  nie  of  the  necelTuy  of  proceeding,  if  it  was  only  to  behold  the 
qwUy  grand  and  delightful  pcrlpedive  on  the  oppolitc  fide  of  the 
“<Hinuia, 

'  «  This 
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*  This  was  a  more  bright  and  fplendid  fcenc  thin  the  paft,  for  Here 
the  fun  gilded  every  object,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  magnitude; 
wildnefs,  and  extent  of  the  view  rendered  it  awful,  the  fercnc  fmiK 
ing  iky  and  climate  infpired  the  moft  pleafing  and  delightful  fen. 
rations. , 

*  From  this  iituation  I  could  perceive  the  mountains  beyond  Haw 
River,  and  above  HilKhorough,  ata  vad  difhince  on  the  left ;  on  the 
right  an  extenfioa  of  view  ot  the  ridge  of  the  Carraway  Mountains; 
towering  above  each  other  in  wild  diforder  ;  and  in  front  the  fight 
was  bounded  by  the  horizon  at  an  immenfe  diilance,  verging  above 
the  line  of  .which  appeared  the  hills  of  Allamance,  and  the  high  lands 
on  each  fide  of  them  ;  and  the  deep  river  below'  and  dire^lly  before  mt  I 
winding  in  beautiful  ferpehtine  meanders,  as  if  iifuing  from  underneath 
the  mountain  whereon  I  flood,  and  fpreading  for  a  long  way  under 
the  eye,  •  as  if  drawn  upon  a  carpet ;  with  the  dark  chafms  containing 
Reedy  River  and  the  numerous  other  branches  of  the  Haw  ;  but  the 
whole,  as  is  conflantly  the  appearance  in  this  country,  an  immenfe 
unbounded  foreft,  fo  perfectly  overfpread  and  totally  covered  with 
thick  and  feemingly  impenetrable  woods,  that  the  thinly  fcattcrcd 
human  fcttlemcnts  can  fearedy  be  afeertained  by  the  eye,  loft  and 
confounded  in  the  magnitude,  grandeur,  and  immenlity  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  objedls  which  compofe  the  furrounding,  pleafing,  awful  feene. 

The  trees  were  all  juft  putting  forth  their  young  and  tender 
foliage^  over  which  the  fun-beams  difplayed  a  beautiful  chearful 
luftre.  .  The  birds  were  warbling  forth  their  melodious  and  variegat¬ 
ed  notes,  welcoming  the  vegetation  of  returning  fpring^  Odorife- 
roMS  gales,  from  cycry  dinedlion^  pervaded  the  whole  furrounding 
atmosphere,  with  the  moft  elegant  and  grateful  perfumes^  But  fo* 
ciety,  .endearing  delightful  fociety,  was  wanting  to  form  and  com« 
plcte  the  felicity  of  man.’  .  ‘ 

It  would  be  improper  to^ncglcft  a  ftrange  phenomenon  of 
the  river  Dan.  ‘  The  Dan  is  the  largeft  of  three  great  rivers, 
namely,  the  Dan,  the  Banifter,^  and  the  Staunton,  which 
at  their  confluence  compofe  the  Roanoak ;  and  in  all  ap« 
pearance  this  river  alone,  at  the  Saura  towns^.  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  water,  than  the  Roanoak.  itfelf  at  Hali- 
rax,  which  is  above  two^  hundred  miles  below,  and  then  it 
has  received  near  an  hundred  large  rivulets,  befides  the  other 
two  great  rivers,  the  Banifter  and  the  Staunton,  in  its  courfe 
between  thefc  two  places  ;  yet  the  Dan  at  the  Saura  towns, 
is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  Roanoak  is  at*  Halifax.’ 

Mr.  Smyth  takes  notice  of  a  fort  on  Beaver-creck,  into 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  had  thrown 
thedifelves,.  as  a  defence  againft  the  Indians,  and  the  feenes 
of  wickednefs  and  irregularity  that  appeared  tliere  arc  dread¬ 
ful.' 

*  [Tq  he.continued,'^ 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.  ,A  Letter  to  the  R*ight  Re^verend  Father  in  God^  T.eiuis^ 

•  Lord  Bijhop^of  Nor^wicb :  Occafioncd  by  his  late  Vifitation-Tour 
through  the  CouniicR  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  With  fome  Rc- 
‘  marks  on  a  Preparatory  Difeourfe  on  Confirmation,  by  Thomas 
Knowles,  D.  D;  8vo.  6  d.  Buckland.  1784. 

The  writer  of  this  letter^  who  feems  to  bc^  ^is  he  phrafes 
it,  a  preaching  elder  in  an  independent  congregation, 
appears  to  have  been  much  hurt  by  the  pomp  and  folemnity 
of  a  late  progrefs  of  Dr.  Bagot  for  the  purpofe  of  confirmation. 
He  attempted  to  obtain  a  pcrfonal  interview  with  the  bifliop, 
in  order  to  convince  him  what  a  Babylonilh  arid  Antichriftiaii 
rite  he  was  adminiftering  ;  and  not  hairing  fucceeded,  he  found 
himfclf  in  the  fituation  of  Jpb’s  Elihu,  (the  comparifon  is 
the  author’s,)  I  am  full  of  iriattef,  the  fpirit  within  me  Qon^ 
ftraineth  trie.  I  will.fpeak  that  I  may  be  rcfreflled;  I  will 
I  open  my  lips  arid  arifwef;” 

He  had  occafion^  he  fays,  at  this  tinie  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  book  df  Revelations  ;  no  wdnder  he  found  the  bifliop 
there !  But  he  does  not  feem  quite  clear,  whether  Dr.  Bagot 
be  “  the  image  of  the  beaft or  oil  the  other  hand,  **  the 
“  fecond- beaft  that  cairie  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  two 
horns  like  a  lamb,  and  •  fpake  as  a  dragon.”  He  is  how¬ 
ever  more'fatisfaftory  upon  thei  fubjeft  oF  the  ritfeadminifter- 
cd:  ‘this  is  “  the  mark  of  the  beaft,”  which  his  followers  re¬ 
ceive  “  in  their  right  hand  and  in  their  foreheads.” 

eft  et  ah  hofte  doceri.  The’difFerence  between  the  diflent- 
er  and  the  rational  clergy  is  not,  whether  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  bc.abfolutely  perfeft  ;  but,  whether  it  be' fo  corrupt,  as 
to  oblige  the  confeientious  divine  to  abandon  the  fuperior 
advantage  for  ufefulnefs  it  affords.  •  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
an  unhappy  alteration,  in  cafe  an  imjprovement  of  its  confti- 

I*‘’‘^on  were  contemplated,  to  transfer  the  bufiuefs  of  con- 
latiori  from  the  bifliop  to  each  clergynrtan  in  his  refpeflivc 
fti.  It  is,  to  be  fure,  ridiculous  enough,  what  our  let- 
writer  relates,  that  fome  of  the  confirmed  were  heard  to 
t.that  “  when  Dr.  Bagot’s  foft  hand  touched  their  fore- 
icads,  they  felt  it  do  them  good.”  We  are  not  friends, 
ier  in  religion  or  politics,  to  any  ufage,  the  tendency  of 
ich  is  to  imprefs  the  vulgar  with  4lic  idea,  that  their  fupe- 
rs  are  a  different  fpecies  of  beings  from  themfcives.  The 
fious  examination  too  by  the  undignified  clergy,  appears 
have  been,  in  fome  cafes,  conduded  .with  a  culpable  neg- 
^ncc.  “  Not  fit  to  be  confirmed  1”  exclaims  onegoflip  to 
>thcr,  if  you  can  fay  the  cris-crofs^^row  it  is  enough.” 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  fevers. 


Art*  VIL  A  Phyfical  Inquiry  into  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Fever] 
By  Hufley^  M.  D.  8v6*  •  5s.  Robinfon. 


VARIOUS  phifiological  obferyatlons  occupy  nearly  one 
third  of  tte  prrfcnt  volume.  The  autlior  in  this  part 
advances  little  that  is  original,  and  not  niucb  tlvat  aq^pears  im* 


poitant  of  juil*  His  bias  to, the  fvRems  which  explain  th* 
functions  and  d^eafes  of '  the  body  from  affefUons  of  tbc 


•  Bukls,  is  too  ftrong ;  and  we  dvicover  much  of  that  perplexity 
'Which  arifes  from  notioOcs  half-formed. «  From  this  cenfurc 
we  ought  to  exempt  thofe  Seftioiw  of  the  fecond  Chapter 
which  treat  of  digeftion:  here  the  author  feems  to  realon 
and  fagacioufly. 

The  fcco^  'part  does  -not  begm  very  aulpicioufly.  The 
author  aflerts  that  ‘‘the  whitilh,  bufF-like  fubftance  is  jo 
true  a  charaderillic  of  inflammatory  fever,  that  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  furface  of  the  blood,  it  is  alone  fufficient  to  re¬ 
gulate  our  judgment  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fever :  v^c 
reft  fatrsfied  that  it  is  MERELY  inflammatory.**  What 
tyro  does  not  know  that  the  efforts  of  accurate  obfervers  have 
at  length  fucceeded  in  expelling  this  error  out  of  medicine^ 
.This  cruft  appears,  fays  De  Haen,  in febribus  pettridiffmh  h 
fejie  ipfd.  We  cannot  boaft  of  any  perfonal  knowfcdge,  but 
from  this  and  feme  other  pallages,  we  Ihoald  fufp^  hir 
to  be  one,  who,  having  ftudied  when  the  ichools  refounde 
with  nothing  but  Boerhaave*s  dofirines,  has  feldom  hear 
the  rumour  of  what  more  recent  obfervation  has  noted,  i 
he  has  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  information,  be  bal 
profited  but  little  by  tliem.  "  I 

.The  orient  caufe  of  inflamnatory  fever  is  faid  to  be  I 
^zinefs  of  tlie  ferum  or  lymph,  which  by  ftagnating  in  tw 
capillary  veilcls,  orpafling  through' them  with  difficulty,  olil 
ftru£ts  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  which  means  the  hev 
comes  to  be  immoderately  ftimulated.  Hence  arifes  the  nfl 
ceffity  of  attempting  to  attenuate  the  humours,  an  indicatia 
* '  which  is  to  be  tulfilled  byblecdmg,  antimonials,  neutral  liW 
and  blifters  ;  for  blifters,  though  they  may  tend  to  coaguW 
tbe  blood  at  firft  by  encreafing  the  beat,  yet,  upon  tlie  whoK 
attenuate  it  more  by  means  of  their  (alts,  which  arc  abforbA 
Mercurials  are  mentioned,  but  the  doctor  fagely  reau^iK 
^  tliat  where  tltc  fibres  are  tenfc,  where  the  veflfels  are 
.  and  w  here  the  momentum  of  a  denfe,  fizy  blood  is  alica* 

*  aoo  great,  it  would,  he  thinks,  be  hazarding  the  rupture  ^ 
fome  vcffcls,  to  convey  into  the  courfc  of  circulation  anv 

*  ‘dicinc  that  fnuft  operate  with  an  extraordinary  degree  ol  1 

now  the  fpecifickgravitv  of  mercurial  preparations  gives 
' this  force,  btc.  &c.’^  Wbat  is  this  but  the  crambe 
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ftilc  and  putrid  cabbage  of  Boerhaave  rendered  moire  difguft- 
ing  by  the  Icalbning  of  additional  nonfenfe  i 
Perhaps,  reader,  if  thy  appetite,  for  fuch  kind  of  jbod  be 
not  very  craving,  thou  may^  be  already  latisfied.  Left^* 
however^  fuch  another  opportunity  of  regaling  tliee.witU  a 
ktft  of  folly  (hould  not  looti  occur,  accept  of  the  following 
morfeh  and  digeft  it,  as  tliou  canft. 

‘  When  Agues  are  either  geueral,  or  conliaed  to  any  particular 
pltcCf  it  if  very  remarkable,  that  they  attack  thofe  only,  who  are  ^ 
of  a  relaxed  habit  of  body^  or  who  live  upon  improper  food ;  dr 
who  digeft  but  badly,  whatever  they  take  for  nouriftiment.  Be-* 
iidesi  daily  experience  lh6>\^s,  that  the  cure  of  an  ague  confifts  !n 
clcanling  the  ftomach^  and  inteftincs  }  and  in  ftrengthening  thcfli 
fo)  as  to  make  them  prepare  a  good  chyle.  Moreover,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  after  one  paroxyfm  of  an  Ague  is  ended,  you  give  repeated 
(iofes  of  fuch  medicines^  as  conftringe  the  oriiicef  of*  the  lacftcul  vef-  • 
Iclf)  it  is  a  well  knouli  that  you  may  prevent  ‘another  from 
being  formed*  And  when  an  Ague  Is  ilo|>ped  (Suddenly  in  tbia 
manner^  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  you  may  bring  it  on  again,  by 
the  means  of  emollient  clyfters,  or  fuch  purges,  as  ai*e  oi  a  .we*akcuiag^ 
relaxing  nature*  Now,  furcly,  as  thofe  obfervations  are  founded 
on  truth,  and  cannot  therefore  be  disputed  j  we  may,  without  ahy 
apprehciifion  of  error,  draw  thefe  inferences.  Fir^  that  the  effici¬ 
ent,  6r  material,  caufe  of  an  Ague  originates  from  the  ftomach,  and 
inteftinesi/'  Secondly,  that  it  Is  neither  putrid,  nor  endowed  with 
any  quality,  by  which  it  can  coagulate  the  lymph  ;  othenvife,  tlic* 
fsMc^uent  fever  would  be  of  the  continued,  and  not  of  the  intermit- 
tent  kind*  Thirdly,  that  it  can  be  nothing  elfc,  than  a  vifeid,  ropy 
chyle,  the  rcfult  of  imperfect  indigeftion.  Fourthly,  that  this  flimy 
fabftance  b  taken  up  by  the  la^eal  tubes  ;  and  that,  inlfead  of  be- 
iig,  Hke  a  good  chyle,  ailimilated  to  the  reft  of  the  humours,  or 
immediately  expelled  through  any  of  the  common  outlets,  it  fticks 
in  the  capillary  velTels.  And  fifthly,  that  it  continues  to  be  accu¬ 
mulated  there,  until  an  obftru«5fion  is  formed,  fufficient  to. impede 
the  freedom  of  circulation,  to  refift  the  aiflion  of- the  heart,  ancf,  of 
courfc,  to  occafion  a  feverifli  conffift.  There  is  a  faying,  which 
lies  that  a  fever  citres  itfelf ;  and  here  it  is  found  literally  true, 
for,  as  I  (hall  (how,  by  and  the  very  ftiivering,  and  the  rapid  - 
dreuktion,  which  comes  on  after,  fubduc  the  vifeidity  of  the  chyle, 
^  force  it  off  by  the  way  of  perfpiration.  But,  as  the  fountai  i 
is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  cleared,  we  muft  expe(5t,  that  when 
paroxyfm  is  ended,  a  foundation  (hoiikl  be  laid  for  another  to  . 
KCfed  it.  And,  as  to  the  dilference  of  the  periodical  return?,  1 
ook,  that,  without  feeklng  any  diftin(5t  caiifes,  we  may  juftly 
•cribc  it  to  the  quantity  and  different  vifciditv  of  the  chyle,  which, 

‘s  given  fpace  of  time,  pafTes  from  the  intelfenes  into  the  valcular 
item.  What  confirms  this  point,  beyond  the  pdffibility  of  a 
oubt,  is,  that  a  change  of  air  and  evercife,  a  change  of  diet  an4 
F^Wncs,  never  fiiil  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  appeal ance  of  alt  ' 
;  and  this,  in.  proportion  to  the  changC|  wluah  tkefe  very 

I  Drodiirp  in  fKf-  natnr#»  nf  rKvV** 


produce  in  the  nature  of  the  chyle.* . 
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..?5«  The  ^bltid  of  Ach'ilUs:  • 

•  4  *  •  ' 

Art^  ^ \W*  y\^i)€  Shield  of  Achilki^  tranflatcd  from  the  Frcncfi  ’of 
Monfiepr  Court  dc  Gebelin.  4to.  .iSi-  Reading,  Camaa* 
tendon,  Robinfop.  I784,  *’  "  T  "  ’ 

M.  GERELTN  i»  an  antiquarian,  .who  has  already 
written  upon  the  Gr^k  calendar,:  and  the  dances 
of  the  ancients,  and  has, obtained  fooae  reputation  by  the  ele 
gance  of  his  Ryle,  and  tho  brilliancy  of  his  invention.  W 
profeik  to  be  unacquaintedvwith  his  works  ;  but  we  fufped 
that  tbejprefent  dilTertation  is  only  a  part,  which  the  tranllator 
has  choleif  to  detach  from  a  larger  work  f  and  we  acknow 
ledge  our  inability  to  difeover  any  thing  It  contains  thatlhould 
have.jiuklcd  it  to.  this  dillmftion.  The  only  addition  it 
makes  towhattlie  critics  bad  already  obferved  upon  this  beat¬ 
en  fubjddf  coniifts  in  a  reference  ot  the  twelve  compartiments 
of  the  fhield  to  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  which  appears 
in  general  well-founded.—^ — The  compartiments  are  as  fol- 
low.  A  marriage y  an  ajjembly  ef  the  people ^  a  fenaie.  The 
month  of  January  was  particularly  appropriated  by  the  anci 
ents  to  the  celebration  of  marriage;  AJiege^  an  ambufeade^  a 
battle.  The  warlike  expeditions  of  the  earlier  periods  of  fo 
cicty  were  coitfined  to  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
Tillage^  haryefiy  a  vintage.  The/e  fubjeflts  have  a  plain  re 
ference  to  tlic  months  pf  July,  Av^uft,  and  September.  Anl 
malsy  Jheepy  a  dance. . 

•  But  M.  Gebelin  lias. not  confined  himielf  to  the  abflrad 
examination  of  the  (hield  ;  he  compares  it  with  thofe  of  He 
Rod  and  Virgil,  which  of  courfe  he  regards  as  greatly  inferior. 
One  point  of  fuperiority  wc  will  take  the  liberty  to  mention. 
Homer  and  Hefiod  have  both  introduced  a  battle ;  they  have 
both  introduced  Deftiny:  feizing  upon  three  viftims,  one  dead, 

^  IccoikI  wounded,  a  third  yet  unhurt :  a  circumftance  by  the 
way  that  fufficicntly  proves,  what  Pope  has  allerted,  that  the 
ihicld  aferibed  to  Hefiod,  is  a  mere  cento  of  Homer,  though 
M.  Gebelin  confiders  it  as  indifputably  more  aheient.  But 
Homer,  fays  our  critic,  has  an  evident^  advantage  over  his 
rival  in  the  aditional  fine  fentiment  of  the  arrow,  whicliis 
fiwn,  whizzing  through  the  air,  to  ftrike  the  perfoii  who 
appears  ftill  unhurt.’*  .  It  is  a  little  Angular  however  that 
no  trace  of  this  circumftance  is  to  be  foui^  in  the  defeription 
of  Homer.  It  pro^bly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  tranfla* 
tionof/Biuube.  .  ^ 


Art«IX»  Medical  Obfemfotums  and  EnquirUf^  by  a  Society  of  Ph)* 
ficians  in  ^ndon.  Vol.  VI.  6vo.  "'6s.  boards.  Cadell. 

IT  would  he  difficult  to  contrive  an  inftitution  more  ufeW 
to  individuals  than  the  focicty  at  whofc  meetings  tbefe 
papers  were  read  :  and  the  publication  of  them  has  been  no 
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]^{s  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large  ;  it  has  preferved  e(lays» 
which  from  their  very  minutenefs  would  otherwife  have  been 
loft,  in  the  croud  of  books.  It  has  brbught  into  public  light 
Duny  obfervati9ns,  which,  if  no  fuch  repofitory  had  cxill- 
ed,  their  authors  would  never  perhaps  have  committed  tofany 
jycord  more  faithful  than  their  own  memory  or  that  of  their 
friends,  not  to  infift  upon  the  temptation  which  the  brevity 
of  detached  pieces  holds  out  to  the  Indolence  of  readers. 
Wc  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  pleafed  with  the  revival  of  this, 
coUc&ion,  after  fo  long  an  interruption.  Whether  the  pre- 
fent  volume  correfponds  to  the  preceding,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  from  an  enumeration  of  the  contents. 

Hijiory  of  an  Extravafation  of  Blood  into  the  PerUardium,: 
ByJ  fVright^  Surgeon, 

Hiftory  of  an  Jngina  Pc^oris  fuccefsfully  treated.  By  Dri  * 
D.  Machride,  ^  ^ 

The  euxe  facras  to  have  been  entirely  effefted  by  a  large 
ilTue  in  the  thigh. 

Two  Cafes  of  Dropfy  fuccefsfully  treated  by  moderate  Dofes  of 
Opium,  ‘ .  From  Mr,  J,  Mafon^  Surgeon  at  Leicejier, 

In  the  6rft  cale,  after  an  ague  the  patient  experienced  a* 
total  foppreflion  of  the  menfes  in  her  fortieth  year.  The 
I  abdomen  began  to  fwell,  and  being  in  great  pain,  fhe  took 
fmall  dofes  pf  opium.  Half  a  drachm  was  infufed  in  half  a 
pint  of  ^n,  of  which  fhe  took  a  tea-fpoon  full  once  or  twice 
a  day.  The  cure  docs  npt  feem  to  have  been  radical,  for 
upon  neglcfting  her  medicine,  the  pain  and  fwelling  returiv 
The  other  cafe  was  that  of  a  woman,  to  whom. from  two-, 
thirds  of  a  graii^  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  was  given 
every  night  at  bed-time.  . . 

Cafe  of  an  \  yfneurifm  of  the  Aoria  and  left  Carotid  Artery, 
which  burjl  into  the  Trachea,  By  f,  Hctlf,  of  Broad  fir  eet^ 
Surgeon,  '  :  "  •  ■  ’  '  -  ^ 

Nothing  uncommon  in  this  cafe;  though  it  was  worth 
regiftcring.  , 

"  Cafe  of  Mr]  Holder,  By  Mr,  Chejiom,  * 

This  is  a  curious  cafe,  and  well  related.  It  appeared  oj| 
diflcdlon,  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the’ right  ventricle,  from 
between  columriir  carneit,  originated  a  broad  concretion; 
about  the  ' thicknefs  of  half-a-crown,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
very  denfe  confiftcfice,  .and  occupying  near  two-thirds  . of 
^hc  diameter  of  tliat  cavity,  rihng  up  into  the  aiiriclc, 
^nd  th'ciice  pafling  into  the  fuperior  and-  inferior  vena 
as  alfo  into  the 'pulmonary  >rtery.  There  was  alfo  a 
feullcr  concretion  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  fymptoms  that 
P^fipeded  death  deferve  to  be  read  at  length. 

•  \  '  .Z3  . 
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A  fiiccepfut  Treatment  &f  a  fuppeftd  Hydrocephalus  Internui, 
By  Jbr.  M.  Dobjon. 

. .  ^  of  another.  •  By  Dr.  J.  Hunter. 

Apparent  Effe^s  of  M(rcury  in*  Cafes  that  were  fuppofd 
Hydrocepnalous.  By  Dr.  Haygartb: 

Ini  the  two  firft  of  thelb  Cafes,  the  cures  werc  cfFcftcd  by 
jtwreuriah  given  in  quantity  fufScient.  to  affeft  the  gums. 
Thefc  cafes  were  evidentPy  of  hydrocephalus.  But  in  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Haygarth  three  cafes  are  related,  in  which 
mercurials  plentifully  adminiftcred  failed;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  two  other  patients,  who  feem  to  have  been 
cured  by  the  fame  nTcdicines,  laboured  un4er  this  forraid- 
aW©  difeafe. 

Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  the  Epilepjy;  to  which  are  added fme 
Cenf  derations  on  the  Prance  of  bleeddnf  {n  Epilepjy.  Bj 
the  late  Dr.  Fothergill. 

This  fagacrous  phyfician  and  feithful  obferver  was  fre¬ 
quently  difappointeq  by  valerian,  caftor,  the  gums,  &c.  and 
he  always  ‘found  this  inode  of  cure  tedious  and  uncertain. 
He  thought  great  benefit  was  received  from  tin  filings  giren 
Jiberally  in  feycral  cafes  which  were  free  from  all  fufpicion 
of  worms.  Finding  however  inftanccs'  which  chided  all  his 
endeavours,  and  having  obferved  that  paroxyfins  were  fre¬ 
quently  brought  on  by  dietetic  errors  and  caufies  producing 
^Incfs,  he  often  recommended  a  total  abftincnce  from  all 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors.  He  found  that  in  young 
boys,  of*  habits  very  irritable  by  nature,  or  rendered  fo  by 
nnproper  medicines,  moderate  laxatives,  with  a  flight  cha¬ 
lybeate  intorpofed  and  fteadily  continued,  'with  acourfeof 
diet,  confining  of  milk,  vegetables,  and  things  prepared 
from  them,  in  quantities  not  too  great,  fcldom  fail  of  rc- 
inoving*  the  difeafe.  Riding,- cold  bathmg,  &c.  muft  be 
called  in  to  aflift,  and  the  plan  purfued  with  patience. 

In  young  females,  when  the  fits  appear  to  proceed  from 
obftrufted  or  deficient  menfes,  this  difcliarge  is  to  be  promot¬ 
ed  ;  the  lante  plan  of  diet  recommended,  fince  thofe  of  fan- 
ne,  of  chlorotic  habits,  are  fubjeft  to  epilepfy.  I 
Wlicn  the  paroxvfm  has  been  excited  by  fudden  terror,  or 
bypai  n,  fediatives  arc  indicated.  I 

Dr.  Hcberden,  whofe  mind  jqppears  to  have  been  very  carit 
free  from  the  (hackles  of  dogmatifm,  puMifhed  feveral  years 
ago,  in  tlie  Medical  TranfaftioT\s,  doubts  on  the  propriety 
of  bleeding  in  apoplexy.  This  praftice  is  more  diftinfllT 
aonfidered  i\\  the  remainder  of  theprefent  paper,  and,  agree* 
ibN  with  Dr.  Heberden*s  fuggeftion,  in  general  condemned* 
In  thefe  paroxyfms.of  fuch  common  occurrence,  which  fol¬ 
low  a  full  meal,  inftcad  of  bleeding  JQr.  Fotliergill  recoin- 
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founds  an  evacuation  of  the  firft  pa(Iages»  by  large  dofes  of 
white  vitriol,  gi  or  jfs,  or  by  a  folution  of  emetic  tartar.  He 
thinks  that  the  puifc,  though  it  be  extremely  full  and  tenfc, 
with  a  general  appearance  of  fuffocation,  i».  an  infufficient 
guide.  Such  a  pulfc  may  be  that  ftniggle  which  arifes  from 
an  exertion  of  the  vim  vita  to  reftorc  life ;  *'lhc  author  thinks 
that  it'happcns  in  rooft  cafes  where  there  has  been  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  even  momentary  cefTation  of  the  animal  powers. 
This  fuggeftion  deferves  to  be.,  maturely  weighed,  lince 
improper  bleeding  fo  often  brings  on  death  or  the  vvorfe 
confeqQcnce  of  an  incurable  hemiplegia. - 
In^c  conclulion  of  his  paper.  Dr.  Fotbergill  advifes  fat, 
fliort-neckcd  perfons  not  to  look  behind  them  for  any  lengtii 
of  lime,  but,  if  they  wifti  to  obferve  an  objeft  fo  lituated, 
to  turn  the  whole  body.  This  advice  is  corroborated  by  tlie 
relation  of  an  apoplectic  fit  brought  on  by  the  pohtlon 
above-mentioned. 

An  encsjled  watery  Tourneur  adhering  to  the  pojierior  Part  of  the 
.  Bladder f  and  to  the  whole  Length  of  the  Re^um^  which 
brought  on  a  fatal  SupfreJJion  of  Urine.  .  By  T.  G.  Culluntf 
Surgeon. 

This  cafe  is  curicus,  ai^  may  be  in  feme  refpeCts  ufefuJ, 
bat  wc  muft  proceed  in  fearch  of  matter  of  more  immediate 
ind  extenfive  utility. 

Remarks  on  that  Complaint  commonly  known  under  the  Name, of 
the  Sick  Head^aebe*  By  Dr.  Fotbergill. 

•  This  complaint,  is  incident  to  all,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  fedentary,  inaftivc,  and  incautious  refpeCting  diet. 
The  patient  complains  of  pain,  fcldom  affeCting  the  whole 
head,  and  never  entirely  ceaiing  during  tlie  attack,  ,  though 
it  is  apt  to  remit.  To  this  pain  is  joincdi.,more  or  lefs  of' 
ficknefs,  juft  infufficient  to-  excite  vomiting.  When  the 
patient  does  vomit,  as  fometimes  happens,  a  little  phlegm  is 
thrown  up,  and  if  the  ftraining  be  (everc,  foiije:...bilc,  eitlier 
bitter  or  four.  The  difeafe- afterwards  fooi>  b^ins  to  abate, 
leaving  a  forenefs  about  tlie  head,  fqueamiihuefs  at  tlie 
ilomach,  and  a  general  uneaiinefs,  which  induce^;  the  iiqk 
to  wifh  for  repofe.  .  After  a  fhort  fleep  they  find  themfelvcs 
9uitc  recovered,  only  a  little  debilitated  by  their  fufterings. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  from  two  to  twenty-four 
bpurs  and  upwards  ;  the  returns  are  irregular,  ♦ 

The  autlior  confiders  this  difeafe  as  belonging  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  as  proceeding  from  inattention  to  diet,  either  in 
*‘efpeft  to  kind  or  quantity,  or  both.  In  fomc  conftitutions 
^00  much  melted  butter,  fat  meat,  fpices^  efpecially  common 
l>lack  pepper,  &:c.  feldom  fail  to  bring  on  the  difeafe. 
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‘  To  obtain  pretty  Ipccdy  relief  will  not  be  difficult*  An  cir^, 
tic,  or  inild  cathartic-«-an  luiodyac,  foon,  for  the  mod  part,  reftorc 
them  to  their  ufual  health  ;  to  undergo  the  fame  confiid  in  a  tew 
days,  perhaps,  or  a  month  or  two,  jull  .as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
is  accumulated ;  and  in  this"  manner  I  have  known  many  perfons 
fpend  a  great  part  of  their  lives.  Wearied,  perhaps,  with  incffc^u- 
al  endeavours,  they,  at  length,  give  up  all  hbprt  of  getting  rid  of 
their  malady,  ahtl  think*  patience  rniid  he  their  only  cure.  ‘ 

*  Many  fuch  I  have  met  with,'  and  fo,'^I  ‘doubt  not,  have  mod 
other  practitioners,  and  have  not  often  been  difappointed  in  reliev¬ 
ing  them  by  the  following  pnocefs :  •  v. 

‘  If  theyiarc  dilpofed  to  oodivenefE,  which  is  generally  the  cad, 
fome  eafy-  laxative  is  directed  tp  keep  the  belly  gently  open,  vary¬ 
ing  the  form  and  fubdance,  as  the  particular  circumdances  may 
require  where  acid  bile  abounds,  the  bitter  and  abforbent  laxa¬ 
tives  ;  where  the  bitter,  faline  generally  arc  ufcful,’ 

‘.In  the  former  cafe,  it  will  be  requifitc.  to  give  fmall  dofes  of 
flomach'bitters,  joined  with  a  little  alcaline  fait,  or  a  chalybeate, 
as. the  cafe  reejuires,  onccor^ice  a  day.  Mineral  or  vegetable  a* 
•cids,  and  a  dtet  of  the  fame  nature  ;  foap  and  pU.  ruf.  or  mngne. 
iia  and  rhubarb,  in  fmall  dofes,  daily  continued,  will  often  prove, 
in  cafes  of  acid  bile,  very  ufcful  remedies ;  .and  fo  will  a  folution 
of  aloes  in  lime-water,  in  the  following  manner*.  .  . 

But  as  this  complaint  is  the  cfFc^  not  of  any  caufe  fuper- 
vening  fuddenly  or  by  accident,  but  of  repeated  errors  in 
diet,  the  benefit  derived  from  medicine  .will  be  .  but  of  fliort 
continuance,  unlefs  the  food  he. properly  regulated.  This 
refieftion  leads  the  author  to  offer  fome  general  remarks  on 
the  dietetic  part  of  medicine,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the 
prefent  aflfedion,  but  alfo  to  many  other  chronic  and  ano¬ 
malous  difeafes,*  as  well  as  for  the  prefervation  of  health  in 
general.  He  begin?  with  infifling  on  the  neceffity  of  mode¬ 
rating  the  quantity  of  food.  He  then  goes  on  to  make  fomc 
remarks  bn  the  fevcral  meals,  and  the  articles  of  which  they 
confift.  Butter  in  too  great  quantity,  or  after  it  has  been  cx- 
pofed  to  the.  fire,  is  condemned,  as  bringing  on  giddinefs, 
head-ache,  and  ficknefs.  But  a  moderate  quantity  of  frcfli  I 
butter,  ufed  cold,  appears  to  Dr.  F;  to  be  wholefome.  The 
heat,  ftrength,  and  quantity  qf  tea  and  coffee,,  principally 
render  tliem  prejudicial  or  not.*  *  Chocolate,  if  made  thinner, 
and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  milk  than  is  ufual,  would  be 


*  5!  Aloes  Soccotrin.  3j. 

Rad.  Rhabarb.  '  \  • 

- Glycyrrhiz.  incif.  «  a  jfs. 

Infundc  in  Aq.  Calc. 

Colaturae  addc 

Sp.  Lavend..C.  ^f*-. 

M.  Capiat  Cochl.  j.  ij«.aut.  iij.  pro  re  nata. 
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marc  proper  for  common  ufc.*  Sugar  fhould  be  ufcd  In  mof. 
derate  quantity  ;  the  heart-burn,'  fo  common  after  breakfaft, 
is  not  owing  to  the  liquors  themfelves,  unlef^  coffee  be  an 
exception,  but  to  tlie  bread  and  butter  and  fugar  in  con- 
junaion. 

Having  in  this  manner  difpatched  the  confideration  of 
breakfaft,  the  author  proceeds  to  dinner,  the  moft  important 
and  in  general  the  moft  milchievous  of  meals.  This  fubjedt 
is  fo  generally  intcrefting  and  fo  well  treated,  that.we  think 
the  reader  will  be  better  pleafed — and  better,  inftrufted  too*— 
with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fothergill  at  length,  than  in  our 
abridgement.  -‘‘We  (hall  therefore  venture  to  lay  before  him 
the  following  long  extraft. 

‘  The  effedts  of  improper  condu(ft  in  relpedl  to  thofe  things 
which  now  conftimte  bur  hreakfafts,  arc  of  little  confequence, 
compared  with  thofe  which  arife  from  .the  welh  covered  table  at 
noon.  The  indulgcncics  of  breakfaft  fupply  but  very  few  materials 
for  deftrudHon.  The  repeated  cxccfles  at  dinner  are  ferious  affairs. 
It  has  been  thought  that  more  people  fuffered  by  hard  drinking, 
than  immoderate  eating.  My  obfcrvation  leads  me  to'  take  the  op¬ 


to  be  ranked  among  the  robuft  and  athletic  ;  perhaps  1 
deal  below  the  middle  point  of  general  ftrength.  « 

~  ^  erve  fomc  management 


*  It  was  neceffary  for  me  to.ol 
my  owp  health,  and  to  attend  to  the  juvantia  and  ladentla  ;  *yct 
thout  adopting  it  as  a  rule,  that  others  ought  to  live  as  I  found 

•  A  great  part  of  my 
c  has  been  fpent  among  the  'infirm  ‘and  invalid  :  it  was  eafy,  it 


was  moft  cpnliftent  with  ftrength  and  ability. 

the  'infirm  'aha  invalid 
was  neceffary  t6  qbferve  what  kind  of  diet,  what  kind  of  condudt 
was  proper  to  be  attended  to  by  the  generality,  ~ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  inftrudHon 
thefe  reflc6tions  are  offered. 

‘  If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  mankind  inhabiting  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  fo  far  as  wc  are  acquainted  with  it,  we  (liall 
nnd  that  different  nations  fublift  on  kinds  of  diet  very  different  from 
tach  other ;  yet  all  enjoy  a  degree  of  health  that  is  competent  to 
tiicir  duties  in  life  in  the  countries  they  inhabit.  A  great  part  of 
the  Eaftcrn  world  is  principally  fubfifted  by  rice  and  vegetables. 


From  this  fourCc 
and  for  the  benefit  of  fuch. 
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oti  te^tables,  on  aaknal  food  foiely^  or  mixtd  wkh  reeretablei, 
without  fudering  iajtiry.  No  khd  of  food  hurts  us  ;  wc  are  cap^. 
bk  of  being  accU^meJ  to  every  thing  ;  but  thU  is  ivot  the  cai; 
in  regard  to  quaiuity*  Nature, 'by  degrees,  may  be  accufloined  i 
to  fubdue,  and  change  into  nutriment,  almoft  crery  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  that  is- produced  $  h^t  to  quantity  Ihe* yields:  if  th^re  is  uoi 
fufficicnt,  deeay  enfues  ;  if  too  much  is  ufbo,  fatal  oppreilion. 

*  One  of  the'firft  articles  of  diet  I  (hall  mention,  is  bread  ;  and 

that  only  to  fay,*  that  to  digeft  it  properly,  if  taken  in  confidersble 
i^antities,  Tcry»ftrong  oi^aiw  are  requiftte*-  Thtt'hufbandmua  .and 
labourer  hndM- difficulties  m  this  relpect;  : hut  to  many  others, 
this  it  not  the  calc.  In  weak  ilomachs,.  a  large  proportion  of  bread 
ia  iodtgcdible  ;  it  turns  four,  produces  the  heartburn, .  datulencits, 
and  interrupts  the  perfect  concoction  of  every,  thing  elfe.  This  is 
Aor  owiog  to  any  fuppofed  adulteration  in  common  ;  nor  do  1  be* 
lievc  bre^  is  adulterated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  many  apprehend ;  bat 
to  its  own  nature,  which  requires  organs  of  .a  certain  Aiength,  to 
affimUate  it  properly  ;  and  if  not  fo  adimilated,*  it  happens^  as  in 
many  other  cafes,  the  corruption  of  what  it  good  makes  It  the 
word  of  all  others*  ‘ 

*  On  this  principle,  I  have  endeavoured  fp  inculcate  the  neceiTity 
pf  paying  much  attention  to  this  capital  article  of  diet,  to  valetudi* 
fiarics  in  general ;  never  to  abiiain  /rom  it.  wholly,  but  to  ufe  it 
with  moderation  ;  to  conhder  it  as  one  "of  thofe  things  which,  fpar- 
.Jngly  u(ed,  was  extremely  necefi'ary  and  beneficial  ;  if  otherwife, 
the* fruitful  fourcc  of  many  complaints,  which  were  little  fufpeded 
to  arife  from  this  cauie. 

‘  In  this  coiuitry,  animal  food  of  one  kind  or  another  confri- 
tutes  the  chief  part  of  our  nouiifiuncnt.  That  there  arc  feme  kinds 
of  more  eafy,  (ome  of  harder  digcltion  than  others,  is  well  knows 
to  every  body*  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
part  ot  animal  diet  in  ufe^  that  would  not  occafionally  be  made  to 
agree,  that  is,  to  be  digefied  without  much  difficulty,  if  wc  were 
•full  as  anxious  in  refpect  to  of  qusmtity,  as  the  unfuitabk* 

^cls  of  the  kind  ;  at  Icail  this. opinion  correfponds  with  my  own  ob* 
fervation  and  experience.  If  a  perlbn,eats  as  much  of  ham,  faltcd 
•  beef,  or  bacon,  as  he  ought  to  do  of  fifh,  or  of  chicken,  he  miy 
,  fuller  by  it.  "  • 

‘  The  ai^ticle  of  puddings  on  an  Epglilh  table  is  an  affair  of 
eoBfequence.  After  a- plentiful  dinner  of  animal' fooil,  rich  fwet; 
puddings,  dclTerts,  or  even  fruit,  feem  a  very  unnatural  and  Impro¬ 
per  addition ;  more  efpccially  if  the  puddings  arc  baked  :  for  a 
butter,  long  expofed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  becomes,  oftentimes,  i 
caule  of  much  fufferin^. 

‘  Of  vegetables  it  will  be  nccclTary  to  fay  fomething.  The  rulf 
In  general  is  to  appeal  to  what  bell  agrees,  in  this  refpedt,  wiih 
each  particular  coufiitution.  I  have  only  one  Ihort  caution  to 
on  this  head.— Thofe  who  think  it  ncceffary  to  pay  any  attcnti^y 
to  their  health  at  table,  fliould  take  care  that  the  quantity  of  bresi^B 
and  of  meat,  and  of  puddings,  and  of  greens,  (hould  not  comp^  -B 
each  of  them' a  meal,  at  if  ibroe  were  only  thrown  in  to  ir 
weight  5  but  carefully  to  obferve,  that  the  fuiw  of'  all  together 
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{lot  exceed  due  bounds,  or  incroach  upon  tbe  firfl  'fwlin|fs  of  fa* 

*  In  refpe^t  to  fruit, I  apprehend  it  is  a  inoft  injurious  pra^ice 
ts  eat  it,  .as  is  generally  done,  after  a  plentiftil  tneaU  There  are 
fomc  people  who  nuiy  be  happy  enough  not  Ur  feel  themfclves  in¬ 
commoded  by  any  quantify  they  pan  take  j  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  generality,  to  whom  I  appeal  for  the  proof  of  this  afienion. 

.  *  Fruit  was  given  us  for  ufe,  as  well  as  pleafure  j  to  contribute 
to  our  health,  not  to  hurt  k«  The  forenoon  feems,  of  all  others^ 
tht  moft  fuiuble  feafon^  unleft  it  is  taken  inftead  of  a  meaL  This 
1  bfliere  is'  the  cuftom  in  ipany  parts  of  the  jrorki,  and  feems  more 
coniiifeiit  with  health  and  right  reafon.  This,  and  another  cuth>ia 
which  I  believe  prevails  in  France,  1  fhould  he  glad  to  fee  intro* 
ducsd  into  England  more  generally,  for  fame  ^milfcs  have  long 
been  in  the  prance  of  it ;  which  is,  to  drink  wbat  may  be  nocefiafy,* 
what  heakb  or  inclination  requires,  during  the  fepall,'  and  then  to 
diimift  the  bottle  entirely. 

*  It  inight  feem  not  improper,  in  this  place,  to  monition  ray  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  different  kinds  of  liquors,  refpe<Sftng  'their  comparativo 
advantages  |  but  this  might  like  wife  demand  a  volume.  It  mufi 
be  left  at  laft  to  the  experience  o{  the  individual. 

*  The  leffer  quantity  of  fermented  liquors  we  accuffoic  ourfelves 
to,  the  better, 

‘  Toabftain  from  fplrits  of  every  kind,  however  dihited,  as  much- 
u  may  be. 

‘  Where  mild,  well-brewed  beer  agrees,  to  keep  to  it,  as  beverage.’ 

*  Where  w«er  does  not  difagree,  to  value  the  privilege,  and 
pontinuc  it. 

‘  In  rcfpe^fl  to  wine,  cuffooi,  for  the  moft  part,  will  decide.  The  left 
thecifcfs  in  quantity,  the  m»>rc  confident  with  health  and  long  lift. 

‘  Punch  is  a  favourite  with  many  ^if  weok,  in  hot,  bilious 
conftitutfons,  when  naturally  fo,  or  which  become  fuch  by  a  long' 
rfidence  in  warm  climates,  it  feems  not  to*be  an  unwholelbme 
^pofitlon.  Like  what  has  been  faid  of  diet  in  general,  -fo  likewifo 
k  may  be  added  in  refpeft  to  liquors  l  if  is  the  quantity,  in  com- 
that  does  more  harm  than  the  kind  ;  and  people,  ^pocwlly 
in  the  fore-part  of  life,  cannot  be  too  foHoitmis  to  Ihun  the  firlb 
tfiTiptations  to  the  love  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

‘  There  is  another  repaif  which,  fince  the  infrodu^fioiL-of  tea,  i# 
t  kind  of  ncccifary  of  life,  and  as  much  expelled  in  every 
iiy  as  the  other  ufual  meals  themfelves.  It  may  not,  perhaps^ 
wholly  improper  to  fuggelt  fome  confiderations  refpeding  ther 
of  tea  and  coffee  after  dinner.  If  we  may  judge  from  various 
srcuraftances,  from  the  time  of  dinner,  dtgeftion  is  performing  dur- 
the  courfc  of  feveral  hours.  "  This  operation  requires  labour 


I  time  in  performing  it,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quaii- 
y  of  food,  taken  in,  and  the  powers  of  dtgeffion.  Much  food 


it  i€ 


into  a  weak  dorauch  requires  a  greater  length  of  time, 
tiigeffed  at  all,  than  where  lefs  bat:: been  received. 

^  Whilft  that  power,  which  WC’-caU^^turc,  is  performing  thfo 
a  fecond  is  added,  which,  though  of  a  lighter  quality,  adds  to 
quantity,  and  ;u  it  muft  be  a® inilated  to  the  chyle  now  forming 

■ft 
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IS  an  additional  burthen;  To  the  robufl'  this  may  app^r  trifling, 
It  is  not  felt.  But  to  thofc  who  may  be  faid  to  be  barely  not  vale* 
tiidinary,  it  is  a  matter  of  fome  coniequence. 

lx  is  thought  by.manyi  that  tea  alHiu  digeflion,  by  the  additional 
ftimulus  of  its  quantity  ;  it  may  excite  the  llomach  and  duodenum 
to  pal's  the  digelling  tood  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  have 

donc^  and  fooner  than  the  chyle  is  properly  elaborated  ; - it  roar 

perhaps  aflid  in  carrying  otl  flatulency,  and  the  food  together, 
'rhis,  at  lead,  is  my  opinion  of  it  j  and  1  therefore  .think  the  fub- 
jc^fs  of  whom  1  have  been  fpeaking,  ought  to  drink,  cither  tea  or 
coffee,  with  great  moderation never  to  make  it  fweet,  coffee  c^p^ 
daily ;  and  to  eat  with  it  as  feldom  as  pol£ble*«  For  either  fwxet  cakes, 
cakes  of  any.  kind,  or  butter  in  any  proportion  rather  retard  digelVion 
than  promote  it*  The  only  pniper  time  to  drink  cither  tea  or  coffee,  or 
any  fuch  beverage,  with  fafety  or  advantage,  is  to' take  it  as  foon  alter 
dinner  as  pofliblr,  and  inflead  ai  fitting  down  to  the  bottle*  This  is  one 
of  thofc  cufloms,  which  perhaps  might  be  adopted  by  us,  with  fewer 
difadvantagcs  than  many  of  the  fafliioaa  we  receive  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  As  on  the  due  performance  of  digeflion  depends  much  of  our 
health,  cafe.,  and  profped  of  longevity ;  lb  we  ought  moft  fludioully 
to  avoid  ever)'  thing  that  has  a  probable  chance  of  interrupting  it. 

/  I  have  provilionally  recommended  fuppers  to  the  objects  of  thefe 
remarks  ;  as  thinking  that  nature  can  effedt  that  ealily  at  twice,  which 
at  once  would  caufe  fome  degree  of  diftrefs,'  I  have  had  occafionto 
remark  to  you,  that  the  robufl  are  not  pcrfedfly  fecure  from  the 
cbuigcrous  of  a  full  meal.  Apoplexies,  perhaps,  proceed 

nioic  frequently  from  this  caufe  than  from  all  the  reft  put  together. 
If  perfons  feel  no  injury  from  eating  twice  a  day,  neither  from  a 
meal  fuflicicat  to  ferve  the  purpofe^  of  health  taken  at  once,  let 
them  pcrfevcrc  in  the  pradtice, .  Experience,  cautioufly.  attended  to, 
is  moft  certainly  the  beft  guide,  From  one  caufe  or  another,  the 
practice  appears  to  ij)creafc,  of  abftaining  from  fuppers  entirely, 
and  is  mher  ro^bc  encouraged  in  the  general.  For  thofc  w^ho  have 
but  little  command  over  thcmfelves  at  dinner,  ought  not  to  have 
the  farther  temptation  to  exceed  what  is  right  at  a  fccond  meal. 
Where  difcrction  ptcvails,  4nd  efpecially  Jh  perfons  of  bufincls 
where  attention  is  required,  the  plan  I  have  propofed  would  feeni 
more  proper,  to  divide  the  meals;  efpccially  fuch  whbfc  occupations 
require  the  full  and  immediate  cxercifc  of  every  faculty,  | 

‘  To  delcribc  in  detail  what  would  be  proper  for  that  purjwfc 
belongs  not  to  this  place.  1  will  only  mention,  that  the  lefs  it  h  h 
quantity,  and  the  lighter  in  kind,  the  better..  Many  of  the  pcrfoni 
1  have  deferibed,  will  not  bear  liquid  fuppers  fo  well  as  folids.  In¬ 
deed  the  volume  hurts  them  as  much  as  any  thing. .  Broth,  gTUc!, 
panada,  and  the  like,  feldom  are  eafy  to  them,  and  feem  to.  difagrtf 
by  becoming  flatulent  and  oppreflive.* 

Of  thclc  remarks  the  greater  number  cannot  be  faidw 
be  new  ;  they  are  fuch  as  moft  fenlible  phyficiahs  would 
bably  have  made,  if  they  had  been  required  to  deliver  the.- 
thoughts  in  writing.  I'hey  are  fuch.  however  , as  ought  t 
be  laid  before  every  individual  in  eafy  or  in  fplendid  circu- 
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ftanccs,  and  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  produce  happier  eftefts, 
now  when  they  are  fanftioned  by  the  refpeftable  name  of 
Fothergill. 

[We  mean  to  finilK  our  account  of  this  volume  in  a  future 
number.]  ‘  ' 


Art.  X.  Opinions  on  Inttrtjling  SuhjeSlsof'  uhlie  La*iv  and  Cimmrr* 
cial  Policy  I  arijingfrom  American  Independence,  By  Greorge  Chal¬ 
mers,  Author  of  Political  Annals  of  the  Revolted  Colonics,  and 
of  an  Eftimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great.Britain.  8vo. 

2  8.  6  d.  Stirched.'  Debrctt, 

#  * 

Mr.  CHALMERS  inquires  firft,  whether  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  Aiherica  are  confidered  by  tlic 
England  as  aliens  ?  what  privileges  they  are  entitled  to 
I  within  the  kingdom  ?  and  what  rights  they  can  claim  in  the 
remaining  colonies  of  Britain  ? — The  treaty  of  peace,  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  fufficientiy  explicit  as  to  the  aflbciations  that  compofc 
the  States,  which  arc  acknowledged  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  it  is  altogether  filent  as  to  the  individuals  who 
formed  thofe  celebrated  confederacies.  He  concludes  on  verw  , 
good  grounds,  that  the  citizens  of  America  are  confidered  by 
the  law  of  England  as  aliens  \  that  tliere  are  laws,  which  he 
fpccifics,  under  the  protedion  of  which,  the  American  mer¬ 
chant,  without  tlie  aid  of  a  commercial  treaty,  may  fee u rely 
carry  on  his  traffick  ;  but  that  the  United  States,  fubfequent 
to  the  epoch  of  their  independence,  arc  prohibited  from  car- 
nmz  on  any  commerce  with  the  Britifh  Colonics,  and  that 
the  Britifh Colonies  are  forbid  to  carry  on  any  commerce  with 
them. — He  proceeds  to  confider  the  regulations  for  opening 
the  American  trade.  The  main  fcope  of  thefe,  he  thinks, 
TO  only  the  removal  of  the  various  obftriidlions  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  channel  of  that  trade  bynrefentmeiit  and 
Tctaliation.  And  he  thinks  it  was  wife  in  the  Britifh  Govern- 
nicnt  to  forget  all  the  part,  for  the  purpofe  of  regaining  the 
American  commerce.  This,  in  confequence  of  the  new  re- 
jalations,  was  foon  turned’  into  a  more  favourable  channel 
that  wherein  it  had  formerly  flowed  when  the  United 
Elates  cbnftituted  Britifh  colonies:  He  fully  demonftrates 

IbatGreat-Britain,*  whenfhe  excluded  the  United  and  in<ff  pen¬ 
dent  States  of  America  from  a  participation  in  her  Well- India 
did  them  ho  injury,  but  afted  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

‘But,  fays  he,  whatever  meafurc  the  American  Congrefs  and 
^•ff^irihlics  may  chufe  to  adopt  (in  confequence  of  their  being  thus 
'^eluded)  the  intereft  of  the  American  planters  will  furnifh  Great- 
Wpin  with  the  bed  fccurity  for  their  good  behaviour,  'ro  fend 
^ikrsto  purchafe  the  lumber,  that  they  clear  from  their  lands,  and 
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to  carry  away  the  com  and  cattle,  which  they  raift  on  their  lic|(Js, 
can  furcly  be  thought  bo  great  injury,  far  lefs  infult,  to  anv  com* 
m unity :  nor  can  it  be  deemed  any  great  difadfaniage  to  the  Amt* 
rican  planters  to  fend  them  abundant  fuppliet  of  rum,  fugarj  mo- 
lafles,  and  other  ncceflary  produffs  of  the  We(f-India  iflands;  Tht 
American  people,  “  who  have  feldom  wandered  widely  from 
their  intetefli’’  are  fttHy  i^are^  that  it  is  demand  and  fupph, 
which  reguiau  the  pnees  in  of  cry  market.  They  already  pcrccirr 
that  their  chief  advantage  conGlls  in  having  in  their  ports  manv  icK 
lers  of  the  goods  which  they  may  want  to  buy^  and  many  buyers  of 
what  they  may  wi(h  to  fell ;  that  to  exclude  the  traders  of  any  one 
conntrvj  or  defeription,  would  amount  to  a  permiifion  of  the  favour¬ 
ed  traders  to  raife  their  prices  againfl  every  buyer  and  to  fmk  them 
againft  every  leilcr :  and  the  planters  hare  not  to  learn;  that  fi- 
Vourites  feldotn  confer  *  favours,  fince  they  have  ^nerally  few 
friends.  The  planters  can  therefore  derive  no  benefit  from  the  ci- 
clofion  of  any  one  clafi  of  traders^  were  the  propofals  even  to  comi 
from  the  merchants  of  Bodon,  New-York,  oj[, Philadelphia,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  or  Charles*Town,  which  would  form  a  monopoly  in  favour 
of  the  few  againft  the  many,  by  facriEcing  the  agricultural  mteredfo 
the  mercantile.  Though  the  American  merchants  might  gain,  by 
exclufive  projct^fs,  the  American  planters  arc  only  intcrefted,  in  har¬ 
ing  a  competition,  in  their  markets,  between  buyers  and  fcllcn 
of  various  countries  and  therefore  of  various  views. 

*  From  the  foregoing  reafonings  we  may  furcly  infer,  that  the  af- 
iemblles  of  Virginia  and  Maryla^  i£ted  contrary  to  the  genuine  is- 
tereds  of  their  condituents,  when  the  one  reiolv^,  That  no  Britljb 
(hip  (Imuld  import  the  produce  of  .the  Wed-Indies,  and  the  other 
impofed  a  tax  of  three  (biiUogs  derling  the  ton  of  every  Briii/}}  veffel: 
when  the  other  ailemblies  concurred  generally  with  both,  in  the  re- 
folution  of  arming  the  Congrefs  with  powder  over  commerce,  for  the 
purpofe  of  retaliation,  or  redrefs,  they  equally  facrificed  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  country  to  their  own  refentments.  But,  revenge  ii 
merely  a  momentary  padion,  while  avarice  is  the  mod  obdinateat* 
fe^ion  of  the  mind.  Cool  calculation  will  ere  long  difeover,  that 
were  the  Wed-India  traffic  wholly  cut  off,  the  planters  w'ould  certain* 
ly  lofe  a  market  for  their  providons  and  lumber  of  the  annual  valiie 
of  Haifa  million  ;  the  commonwealth  w*ould‘  moreover  be  deprived 
of  a  yearly  balance  of  >f.3Jo,ooo;  which  is  payable  in  bullion  on 
that  branch  of  buGnefs,  w'hile  fpecie  does  not  abound  among  them. 
By  that  determination  the  aflemblies  would  at  once  raife  Canada  ari 
Nova-Scoria  from  the  ground,  and  execute  that  nKafure,  which  wile 
men  wifli  for,  as  the  fydem  that  Great-Britain  ought  fpontaneouOy 
to  adof^t.’ 

As  to  the  efFeft  of  the  late  commercial  proclamations  on 
the  Weft-Indies,  our  author  among  other  pertinent  remark?, 
obferves,- that  three  abundant  markets,  namely  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Europe,  and  Newfoundland,  Canada,  ani 
Nova-Scotia,  in  America,  had  been  already  opened,  wlu- 
the  proclamation  added  the  United  States  a  fourth.  Tli^ 
traders,  he  affirms,  have  actually  found  means,  ftnee  ti* 
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peace,  as  they  had  done  during  the  war,  to  accommodate  the 
WelVindies .abundantly.  He  clearly  ihews,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  iBenluce  of  admitting  tl^  American  veflels  into  the 
Wcft«India  ports,  refults  at  lad  into  a  mere  point  6f  politicsi 
or  coiifideratiort  of  mercantile*profit.”  * 

Mr.  Chalmers  proceeds  to  lltew  rhat,  fhould  the  United 
States  deny  their  aid,^  the  Brhifh  Weft-India  iflands  might 
be  fumilhed  with^provifions  and  other  neceffaries,  upon  equal,- 
and  in  fome  inftanccs‘,  eaficr  terms,  from  .Great- Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  tlieir  dependencies.  He  next  adverts  to  the  com-^ 
merce  of  lumber, p  which  the  neceilities  .  of  the  builder  and 
cooper  require.^  -He  is  of  opinion  that  much  lumber  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  cultivation  .of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Bat  Great-* Britain,  be  thinks,  might  fupply  the  Weft-Indice 
with  lumber  from  her  own  ports,  which  would  reftorc  to  her 
fhc  building  of  fhips,  and  invigorate  that  branch  of  iicr  na¬ 
vigation,  which  the  continued  competition  of  her  colonics 
for  upwards  of  a  century  had  bowed  demn  and  broken.  The 
rcquifiie  lumber  may  be  divided,  he  obferves,  into  two  kinds; 
that  which  is  dauanded  by  the  builder,  and  that  whichd:^  re- 

iiuired  by  the  cooper.  The  larger  pieces  which  are  required 
or  the  conftruAion  of  mills,*  and  for  fimilar'  purpofes,  arc 
found  on  the  plantations,-  where  timber,,  clofc  of  grain,  and 
difficult  of  manufefture,  grows  in  great  abundafKe.  It  is, 
cortfeqnerrtly,  the  lighter  fcantlings  and  boards,  which  plant¬ 
ers  import  :  and  they  may  find. men  enough,  as  Mr.  Chal-* 
mers  endeavours  to  flicw,  who  will  contraft  to  fupplytliem 
from  the  Baltic  on  reafonable  terms.  Mr.  Chalmers,  laftly 
enquires  how  far  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States 
J5  neceflary,  or  would  be  advantageous  ;  and  what  the  laws 
of  England  have  already  provided  on  this  fubjed.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  he  juftly  remarks,  have  no  boon  to  grant  wliicli 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 'equivalent  for  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  that  might  be  drfadvantageous  to  Great-Britain  He 
farther  proves  that  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Great-Britain  exclude  the  neceflity  of  a  commer-' 
cial  treaty,  and  that  fuch  a  treaty  would  not  be  advantageous 
or  ufeful.  Mr.  Chalmers  then  doubts  if  there  at  prefent 
exifts  w’ithinthe  United  States  any  power  which  can  lawfully 
conclude  a  commercial  treaty  ;  and  fupports  his  doubts  both 
byfafts  and  rcafoning. 

‘  But,,  let  us  admit,  continues  he,  thaf  the  Congrefs  are  already 
invcfted  with  all  the  powers  which  they  have  thus  requefted  of  the 
Thirteen  States,  what  character,  we  may  a^k,  would  they  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  Europe  :  they  would  doubtlcis  appear  to  Ruiria,  who  has 
tefufed  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  and  to  other  powers,  who 
Have  not  yet  thought  it  ncccfiary,  or  found  it  convenient,  to  form 
commercial  compads,  as  a  bully,  who  with  a  peu  in  one  hand, 
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and  a  1  word  in  the  other,  declares  :  Tou  Jhall  treaty  or  you  Jhall 
trade.  But,  the  coward  alone  fubmits  to  the  uplifted  cudgel :  am) 
fhe  people,  who  allow  their  opponent  to  wHtc  the  terms  of  peace,  or 
of  commerce,  while  the  fword  is  brandifhed  over  the  tablet,  confcfi 
to  the  world,  that  they  arc  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decline.  To  tholf, 
however,  whoknow'the  Congrefs  the  bell,  that  famous  afTembly,  in 
the  charafter  they  have  thus  chofen  to  alfuroc  for  themfclves,  will 
more  likely  refemblc  the  boy,  who  was  humoroufly  exhibited  by  Rev- 
nolds,  in  the  drefs  and  figure  of  Harry  VIII.  and  who  imprefledthe 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a'perfonage  of  rreat  hulk  with  little  force. 

*  The  agents  of  Congrefs  fometimes  ad,  as  if  they  thought  the 
world  were  ignorant  of  their  affairs,  and  were  unacquainted  with  their 
jurifprudence.  This  truth  we  might  even  collect  from  ihofe  claufes 
in  the  French  and  Dutch  treaties,  which  flipulate  fcveral  benefits  in 
favour  of  the  United  States,  without  other  equivalent  than  the  pn> 
teftion  of  laws,  which  cannot  be  denied*  The  French  however  are 
now  fully  informed  of  their  affairs,  as  wc  may  learn  from  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote.  In  order  to  gain  from  Monf.  Dc  Vergennes  an  exten- 
fion  of  commerce,  or  additional  privileges,  the  Congrefs  agents  flat¬ 
tered  lately,  and  fometimes  foothed,  and  at  length  bullied  the  great 
miniftcr  of  a  powerful  nation:  Why,  gentlemen,  faid  Monl.  dc 
Vergennes  peevifhly,  you  talk,  as  if  you  thought  I  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  your  powers  and  with  the  inability  of  your  Congrefs  to  grant 
ampler  ones ;  or  as  if  I  knew  not,  that  the  treaty,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  made  with  you,,  will  be  no  longer  kept,  than  the  Congrefi 
Hand  in  need  of  his  MajeHy’s  bounty,  or  than  the  individual  States 
find  an  intereft  in  fulfilling  it.*’  Without  the  fagaciiy  of  De  Ver¬ 
gennes  we  may  infer  indeed,  from  the  terms  of  the  confederation, 
that  every  aflcmbly  pofTeiles  a  referved  right,  to  impbfe  as  high  cuf- 
toms  on  foreigners,  as  (hall  at  any  time  be  paid  by  their  own  people, 
notwithdandingany  treaty*;  and  may  prohibit  the  import,  orrelhain 
their  cxjiort,  of  any  goods,  even  contrary  to  the  molt  foleinn  llipu- 
lations.  So  abfurd  it  is  to  attempt  to  modify  the  fovereign  power  un¬ 
der  a  republican  any  more  than  under  a  monarchical  form  :  So  incon- 
hftent  is  the  exercife,  or  even  exigence,  of  two  fovereign  powers, 
much  more  thirteen^  or  four  and  nventy  fovereign  powers,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  within  the  fame  empire.  While  the  Congrefs  can 
neither  impofe  taxes,  nor  regulate  trade,  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  body  of  men,  with  w  hom  it  is  illufory  and  idle  to  form  a  com- 
piercial  treaty.* 

•Mr.  Chalmers  has  fupported  in  this,  the  reputation  he  kd 
juftly  acquired  by  his  former  writings.  He  is  w^ell  informed 
on  the  fubje£ts  of  which  he  treats,  and  he  directs  his  fpecu- 
lations  and  calculations  to  an  important  end,  the  profperity  of 
hiscountrj\. 
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The  author  of  this, performance  is  Mr.  John  Knox,  for¬ 
merly  a  bookfeller,  and  who  has  not  yet  totally  relin¬ 
quished  that  profeffion.  The  difmemberment  of  the  Empire 
has  directed  the  attention  of  political  projeftors  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  refources  of  Great  Britain.  Tliat  thefc  arc  far  from  being 
exhaufted  has  been  fully  Ihewn  by  the  late  Dr.  Campbell  ia 
his  Political  Survey,  and  by  feveral  other  writers.  Mr. 
Knox  has  availed  himfelf  of  their  hints  and  obfervations,  and 
has  revived  them  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  on  a  very 
proper  occalion.  The  fpirit  of  improvement  and  reformation, 
which  has  gone  forth  throughout  Great  Britain^  will  pro¬ 
bably  obtain  for  our  author  a  favourable  attention  :  and  he 
defervesit.  For  although  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
ofiniporuncc  in  his  publication  that  Is  new  or  original,  yec 
the  author  has  with  great  induftry  collefted  and  digefted  the 
raoft  promising  fchemes  that  have  been  publiflied  at  different 
times,  by  different’  perfons,  for  the  improvement  of  the 


igrefj  ■northern  part  of  our  ifland.  He  feems,  too,  to  enter  with  un- 
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igned  fympathy  into  the  deplorable  lituation  of  the  brave^ 
Ipitable,  and  faithful  Highlanders,  whofc  caufe  he  recom- 
ends  to  the  public  attention,  not  indeed  with  any  propriety 
elegance  or  compofition,*  for.  here  lie  is  miferably  deficient, 
at  with  that  effeft  which  is  ufually  produced  by  a  juft  enu-*^ 
cration  of  fafts  ;  and  witli  that  eloquence  which  naturally 
rings  from  a  good  and  feeling  difpofition  of  mind. 

Our  author,  from  the  accuracy  of  his  deferiptions,  appears 
us  to  have  indeed  made  what  is  called  the  (hort  tour  of 
otland  :  that  is,  he  lias  penetrated  to  Blairiix  AthoU  and 
ck  weftward  into  Argylefhire  ;  and  vilited  part  of  thd 
cfteni  coaft,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  iflands.  It  does  not^ 
owever,  appear  from  his  writings,  that  he  has  ever  vifited 
great  field  of  Britiih  fifheries,  the  Orkney  and  the  Schet** 
iid  iflands. 

In  his  introduAion  he  (hews  in  a  very'convlilcing  man- 
r  the  madnefs  of  a  fpirit  of  conqueft,  and  the  pernicious 
iifcquenccs  of  thepraftice  of  funding  introduced  at  the  Rc<* 
nation  ;  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf. 

In  the  introduftion,  too,  we  are  entertained  and  infttufted 
th  an  accurate  and  well-authenticated  account  of  the  antient^ 
^prefent  ftate  of  Scotland.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
prized  when  they  learn  the  flourimirlg  condition  of  Scot- 
iiivarts  and  commerce  before  her  union  with  England  ; 
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and  her  great  importance  at  this  moment  to  the  Britifli  Em¬ 
pire,  as  a  commercial  nation,  and  nurfery  of  feamen.  • 

Our  author  points  out  to  our  fatisfaftion,  the  political  ex¬ 
pediency  of  cutting  certain  canals,  which  he  endeavours  to 
Ihew  might  be  done  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  and  allb  the  utility 
of  credting  villages  and  harbours  in  the  weft  iilands.  But  wc' 
cannot  fubfetibe  to  the  praife  he  beftows  on  the  board  of  truf. 
tees  in  Scotland,  or  approve  his  plan  of  adding  to  the  twenty- 
one  (t^elejs  we  will  fay,  if  not  hurtful)  members  which  now 
compofe  It,  “  The.who le^ body  of  tlie  nobility  of  Scotland, 
the  lords  of  feflion,  barons  of  Exchequer,  the  crown  lawyers, 
and  tlic  miniders,  profeflbrs,  and  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh.’* 
Thts^  wc  may  fafely  affirm,  would  be  the  moft  extraordinary 
aflembty  that  ever  was  formed  ;  the  moft  heterogeneous,  dil- 
cordant,  and  tumultuous.  I'his  commercial  parliament^  jr 
college  of  eomtnerce^  as  our  author  calls  it,  would  increafe  thole 
“  tumults  and  murmurings”  which  he  very  extravagantly 
foppoies  it  would  allay  or  abate. 

Here  is  another  of  our  author’s  fchemes,  which,  though 
not  quite  fo  extravagant  and  impolitic  as  that  juft  mentioned, 
is,  ncvcrthclefs,  as  imprafticable.  After  (hewing,  in  a  fatis- 
faiftory  manner,  that  the  interefts  of  Scotland  and  England 
arc  inieparably  connected,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  former 
kingdom  flows  through  various  channels  into  the  latter,  “  be 
Inunbly  conceives  that  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  fupport- 
ing  Seetlamd^  and  of  promoting  the  general  profperity  of  Great 
Britain,  would  be,  to  aboiifh  all  taxes,  duties,  and  exciles 
in  that  kiMdom,  the  land-tax  excepted  ;  and,  inftcad  there- 1 
ofi  to  fubuitutc  fuch  duties  only,  as  (hall  feem  neceflaryfor 
the  regulation  of  ti*adeand  commerce  between  both  kingdoms; 
the  produce  of  which  duties,  together  with  the  land-tax,  to  be 
veiled  ill  the  board  of  trnftccs  [reformed  according  to  his  plan) 
EdMurgBy  and  to  be  by  tlicm  applied  unalienably  to  the! 
improvement  of  Scotland,  the  encouragement  of  the  filh-l 
erics,  manufactures,  and  other  falutary  purpofes,  as  l'K:i 
from  time  to  time  appear  conducive  to  the  profperity  ott!' 
kingdom,  and  the  l^ppinefs  of  the.  people.”  If  ourautlp: 
were  ddirous  of  fowing  or  chcrilhing  the  feeds  of  dilcord  r 
the  difierent  quarters  of  the  Britifti  iilands,  he  could  i. 
liave  fallen  on  a  more  efFcAual  method  than  the  project  n 
recommended  for  bringing  about  his  purpofe. 

Mr.  Knox  fucceeds  better  in  proving  that  feme  rem  J 
Ihobld  be  afforded  to  the  diftrclTes  of  Scotland,  tlian  in  poiit 
uig- out  where  and  how  that  remedy  is  to  be  found. — 
feflowmg  is  too  faithful  a  picture  of^  the  fufferings  of 
Highlanders:  * 


I'ilQ 
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*  Such  being  tKe  natural  date  of  the  Highlands,  the  only  part* 
capable  of  agriculture  arc  the  valHcs  or  glens  around  the  bafes  ot  the 
mountains';  aiid  thefe  vallies  halving  the  fun  for  a  few  hours  only,  ve¬ 
getation  advances  (lowly,  and  the  harvefts  are  alw'ays  late.  The  cH*' 
mate  is  equally  Jifeoviraging  to  the  purpofes  ot  hufbandry.  The 
fpring  is  bleak  and  piercing  ;  the  iumrricr  is  cold  and  (liort ;  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  from  the  beginning  of  Augud,  deluged  with  rains  ;  the  win¬ 
ter  long  and  temps  lluous.  During  the  latter  feafon  the  people  are 
cur  off  from  all  communication  with  tile  low  countries,  by  detp  beds* 
of  fnovv,  impalTalilc  torrents,  pathlefs  mountains  and  mo ra lies  ofi  the^ 
one  fide ;  by  a  long  and  almoil  impracticable  navigation  oft  the 
other. 

‘  Tothefe  accumulated  difeouragements  of  nature^  are  added 
the  oppfellidns  arid  ill-jtidgcd  policy  of  many  proprietors  of  thofc 
fierile. lands,  far  beyond  their  natural  value,  \vere  they  cVen  in  hands 

fn  imnrnvi*  Knl-h  tr»il  und  rliiTiatfi  rofl* 


for  the  (ale  of  corn  and  the  leifer  articles  of  hufbandry,  the  farrnet 
turns  bis  attention  chiefly  to  iKe  gfazing  of  a  few  cattle  and  flicep^ 
as  the  means  whereby  he  expelfts  to  pay  his  rent,  and  fupport  his  fl- 
mily.  If,  therefore,  his  farm’  had  been  raifed  at  the  rate  of  300  per 
cent,  while  the' price  of  cattle  hath  fearedy  advanced  too,  this  me¬ 
thod  of  improving  eflates,  as  the  proprietors  tcrih  it,  furhiflies  a  high- 
founding  rent  roll,  extremely  plcaiing  to  human  vanity,  but  which, 
being  founded  upon  opprelflon,  ihjuftice,  and  folly,  hath  hitherto 
proved  fallacious  and  humiliating,  to  all  thofc  who  have  perfevered 
in  the  cruel  exj>eriihent. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  fltuatloh  of  thefe  people,  liihabitahts  o( 
Britain!  is  fuch  as  ho  language  can  defcrlbe,  nor  fancy  conceive. 
It,  with  great  labour  and  fatigue  the  farmer, raifes  a  (lender  .crop 
of  oafs  and  barley,  the  autumnal  rains  often  Kaflle  his  utmdfl  efforts, 
and  fruftrate  all  his  expeditions  ;  andlnftcad  of  being  able  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  rent,  he  lees  his  family  in  danger  of  perilliing  during 
theenfuing  wdnter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  any  poffibility  of  aU 
finance  clfewhere.  - 

‘  Nor  are  his  cattle  in  a  better  (ituation  :  in  fummer  they  pick 
afeanty  fupport  amongll  the  inorafles,  or  heathy  mountains;  but  in 
<^'inter,  when  the  grounds  are  covered  with  fnow,  and  when  the  na- 
^fd  wilds  afford  neither  fhclter  nor  (ublilknce,  the  tew  cows,  fmall^ 
l^n,  and  ready  to  drop  down  through  want  of  paflufe,  are  brought 
into  the  hut  where  the  family  refides,  and  frequentlv  (liare  w^lth  them 


‘  Inftcad  of  the  plough,  the  farmers  generally  ufe  the  (padc# 
?^Iy  through  necemty,  arilingTrom  ^hc  irfegnlarity  of  the  furfacic'j 
antient  cuflorn.  The  rainy  Icafon  commences 
^  Augufl,  and  contTnues,  with  little  intefmiflion,  till  No; 
^aber.  When,  therefore,  the  corn  is  cut  down,  which  is  pcrfbrtri- 
d  by  hooks,  a  number  of  (lieaves  are  piled  together,  and  thatched  on 
aetop.  In  the  firfl  interval  from  rain,  the  thatch  is  taken  off  ;  and 
ac  (heaves,  if  dry,  are  carried  to  the  barn.  This  laborious  work  is 
fj’caied  until  the  whole  crop  hath  been  thus  fecufed/ 
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the  fmall  fiockof  meal  which  had  been  purchafej,  or  ralfed,  for  the 
family  only  ;  while  the  cattle,  thus  fuftained,  arc  bled  occalionallv 
to  alford  nouriOinieat  for  the  children,  after  it  hath  been  boiled,  or 
ipade  into  cakes. 

*  The  (heep,  being  left  upon  the  open  heaths,  feek  to  fiielter  them- 
fclees  from  the  inclcraeiicy  of  the  weather  amongil  the  hollows  upon 
the  lee-fidc  of  the  mountains  ;  and  here  they  arc  frequently  buried 
tinder  the  fnow,  for  fcvcral  weeks  together,  and  in  leverc  feafons 
during  two  months  or  upw  ards.  They  cat  their  own  and  each  other’s 
wool,  and  hold  out  wonderfully  under  cold  and  hunger  ;  but  even 
in  moderate  winters,  a  confiderable  number  are  generally  found  dad 
after  the  fnow  hath  difappeared,  and  in  rigorous  feafons  few  or  uooc 
are  left  alive. 

*  Meanw'hile  the  (leward,  hard  prefled  by  letters  from  Almack’s  or 
Newmarket,  demands  the  rent  in  a  tone  which  makes  no  great  allow- 
ance  for  unpropitious  feafons,  the  death  of  cattle,  and  other  acci¬ 
dental  misfortunes ;  di(guiling  the  feelings  of  his  ow  n  breaft— his 
HonOur*s  wants  mufl  at  any  rate  be  fuppiied,  the  bills  mud  be  duly 
negociated. 

*  Such  is  the  (late  of  farming,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  throughout 
the  interior  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  but  as  that  country  hath  an  ex- 
tenfiyc  coafl,  and  many  Iflands,  it  may  be  fupixifed  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofc  (bores  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  their  maritime  lituation. 
This,  howTver,  is  not  the  cafe  :  thofc  gifts  of  nature,  which  in  any 
other  commercial  kingdom  w^ould  have  been  rendered  fubfei\ient  to 
the  mod  valuable  purpofes,  are  in  Scotland  lofl,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
poor  natives,  and  the  public.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts,  and  thofe  of  the  more 
dlfbint  coaff,  confiils  in  this ;  that  the  latter,  with  the  labours  of  the 
field,  have  to  encounter,  alternately,  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  aou 
all  the  fatigues  of  navigation. 

*  To  the  diflreffing  circumflances  at  home,  as  dated  above,  cow 
difficulties  and  toils  await  the  devoted  farmer  when  abroad.  He 
leaves  his  family  in  Otfkober,  accompanied  by  bis  Tons,  brothers,  aixi 
frequently  an  aged  parent,  and  embarks  on  board  a  fmall  open  boat, 
in  qued  of  the  herring  filhery,  with  no  other  provifion  than  oatmeal, 
potatoes,  and  freih  water ;  no  other  bedding  than  heath,  twigs  or 
ftraw,  the  covering,  if  any,  an  old  fail  Thus  provided,  hr 
fearches  from  bay  to  bay,  through  turbulent  feas,  frequently  tor  fc- 
ireral  weeks  together,  before  the  (boals  of  herrings  are  difeoveredf. 
The  glad  ddings  ierve  to  vary,  but  not  to  dimini di,  his  fatigues 
Unremitting  nightly  labour  (the  time  w^hen  the  herrings  are  taken), 
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*  •  T  he  Highland  drefs,  lately  afllimcd,  is  extremely  ul'cful  to  theft 
people  when  on  board,  as  w'cll  as  in  the  field.  The  plaid  contain 
ie  .ral  yards  of  worflead  fluffj  which  the  Highlander  wiaps  tcveral 
ti:nef  round  his  body,  aud  lies  down  amidll  fuow',  hoary  troll,  rain, 
Or  (alt  water,  and  thus  repoles  bimfelf.’ 

f  ‘  Though  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  be  certain,  andalmoll  w 
day,  yet  the  particular  lake,  bay  or  channel  to  which  they  di 
thcircourfc,  remains  unknown,  until  the  vaft  flight  of  Soluii  g 
and  other  birds  which  attend  the  flioals,  lead  to  a  difeovery.’ 
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plocbing  cold  winds,  heavy  fcas,  uninhabited  (horcs  covered  with 
inoir,  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  towards  filling  up  the  mea* 
iurc  of  his  dillrelTcs;  while,  to  men  of  fuch  exquilite  feelings  as  the 
Highlanders  generally  poirefs,  the  feene  which  awaits  him  at  home 
docs  it  moft  effec^tually. 

‘  Having  difpofed  of  his  capture  tothebufles,  he  returns  in  Janu¬ 
ary  through  a  long  navigation,  frequently  amidft  unceahag  hur¬ 
ricanes,  not  to  a  comfortable  home  and  achearful  family,  but  to  a 
hut  compoled  of  turf,  without  windows,  doors,  or  chimney,  envi¬ 
roned  with  fnow,  and  almoll  hid  from  the  eye  by  its  alloniibing 
depth.  Upon  entering  this  folitary  roanhon,  he  generally  finds  a 
part  of  his  family,  fometimes  the  whole,  lying  upon  heath  or  firaw, 
lan^uilhing  through  w^ant,  or  epidemical  dileafe  ;  while  the  few  fur- 
▼iving  cows,  which  poflefs  the  other  end  of  the  cottage,  ioilead  of 
himiSiing  further  fupplies  of  milk  or  blood,  demand  his  immediate 
attention  to  keep  them  in  exiftcnce. 

‘  The  fcafon  now  approaches  when  he  is  again  to  delve  and  labour 
the  ground,  on  the  fame  ficnder  profpe6t  of  a  plentiful  crop  or  a  dry 
lurvcll.  The  cattle  which  have  furvived  the  famine  of  the  winter, 
arc  turned  out  to  the  mountains  ;  and,  having  put  his  domcfiic  af¬ 
fairs  into  the  bed  fituation  which  a  train  of  accumulated  misfortunes 
admits  of,  he  refumes  the  oar,  either  in  queft  of  the  herring  or  the 
white  fifliery.  If  fuccefsful  in  the  latter,  he  fets  out  in  his  open  boat 
upon  a  voyage  (taking  the  Hebrides  and  the  oppofite  coaft  at  a  me¬ 
dium  diftance)  of  200  miles,  to  vend  his  cargoc  of  dried  cod,  ling, 
i'c.  at  Greenock  or  Glafgow.  The  produce,  which  fcldom  exceeds 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  laid  out,  in  conjundlion  with  his  compa¬ 
nions,  upon  meal,  and  fifliing  tackle  j  and  returns  through  the  fame 
tedious  navigation. 

*  The  autumn  calls  his  attention  again  to  the  field  ;  the  ufual  round 
of  difappointment,  fatigue,  and  diftrefs  awaits  him  ;  thus  dragging 
through  a  wretched  cxiftence,  in  the  hope  of  fooii  arriving  in  that 
wuntry  where  the  weary  (liall  be  at  reft. 

‘  Many  other  circumftances  might  be  reprefented  in  this  pidlurc 
-{human  mifery’,  of  which  I  fliall  at  prefent  mention  only  two.  In 
time  of  war,  thofe  who  engage  in  the  fiftieries  are  liable  to  be  prefted; 
«hile  others  who  travel  from  the  moft  remote  parts,'  without  money 
=»f  provifions,  to  earn  30  or  40  (hillings  in  the  low  countries  by 
^  arveft  work,  are  often  decoyed  into  the  army,  by  ftratagems  which 
J)  no  credit  to  the  humanity  of  the  age. 

‘  Thefe  virtuous  but  friendlefs  men,  while  endeavouring,  by  evc- 
fv  means  in  their  power,  to  pay  their  rents,  to  fupport  their  wives, 

■  ^ir  children,  their  aged  parents,  and  in  all  rcfpe(51s  to  a6t  the  part 
f  honeft,  inoft'enfive  fubjeds,  arc  dragged  away — they  know  not 
•here — to  fight  the  battles  of  nations  who  are  infenfible  of  their  mc- 
and  to  obtain  victories  of  which  others  arc  to  reap  the  fruits* 

=  *  The  aged,  the  fick  and  the  helplefs,  look  in  vain  for  the  return 
•  f  their  friends,  from  the  voyage  or  the  harveft.  They  arc  heard  • 
^  no  more.  •  Lamentations,  cries  and  dcfpair  j^rvadc  the  village  or 
diilridt.  Thus  deprived  of  their  main  fupport,  the  rent  unpaid, 
c  cattle  fold  or  feized,  whole  families  arc  reduced  to  the  extremity 
and  turned  out,  amidft  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter, 
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to  relate  their  piteous  talc,  and  to  implore  from  the  wretched,  hu 
hol'pitable  mountaineers,  a  little  meal  or  milk,  to  preierve  their  In 
fanls  from  perilbing  in  their  arms. 

*  In  this  htuation  they  wander  towards  the  lowlands,  happy  to 
find  fliclter  at  night  from  the  chilling  winds,  driving  fnow,  or  In- 
cefiant  rains,  in  fomc  cavern  or  dcfcricd  cottage  ;  flill  more  happv, 
if  chance  hath  provided  their  cottage  with  a  little  ftiaw  or  htaih 
whereon  to  lay  their  almofl  lifelefs  infants,  the  con ftant  objects  ot 
their  full  attention  amidft  all  the  calamitous  viciflitudes  of  life.  Such 
18  the  hard  lot  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  inhabit  a  fifth 
part  of  our  ifland.  Neglcdcd  by  government  ;  forfaken  or  oppreff- 
cd  by  the  gentry  ;  cut  off,  during  raoff  part  of  the  year,  by  impalh. 
blc  mountains,  aud  impfadicable  navigations,*  from  the  fcencs  of 
commerce,  induftry,  and  plenty  ;  living  at  confiderable  diilancci 
from  all  human  aid,  without  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  any  of  thof: 
eomforts  which  might  foften  the  rigour  of  their  calamities  ;  aud  de* 
pendiny,  motl  generally,  for  the  bare  means  of  fubuftcncc,  on  the 
precarious  appearance  of  a  vcflel  freighted  with  meal  or  potatoes,  to 
which  they  with  eagernefs  refort,  though  often  at  the  diftance  of  fiity 
miles.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  lomc  kw 
eftates  excepted,  are  the  feats  of  opreffion,  poverty,  famine,  anguilL, 
and  wild  defpair,  exciting  the  pity  of  every  traveller,  while  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  inhabitants  atiraCl  his  admiration.” 

On  tlic  whole,  Mr.  Knox  is  a  well  meaning  and  pains- 
takih|r  man,  but  in  his  performance  there  is  little  new;  and 
that  little  is  not  always  folid  or  to  be  relied  on. 


O  vci 


Art.  XII.  Pcem>  moral  ami  dcfcrlpttTc.  By  the  late  Richard  Jago,ji|  j|jj 
.*  A.  M.  (prepared  for  the  Prefs,  and  improved  by  the  author,  be-  " 
fore  his  Death.)  To  which  is  added  fome  Account  of  the  Lik 
and  Writings  of  Mr.  Jago,  8vo.  Js.  boards. 

London.  1784. 
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THp  rank  whic^i  Mr.  Jago  poflefles  among  our  minor 
poets  has  already  bx^n  determined  by  the  public ;  a 
criticiuii  of  the  preifent  wprk  in  form  does  tlierefore  become 
uiinc'ccflary,  efpeciallv  as  the  pieces  which  now  make  their 
appearance  for  the  firA  time  arc  in  every  refpeft  inconlider- 
aole.  There  is  nothing  that  can  intereft  the  reader  in 
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account  of  the  life  of  bur  author.  His  biographer  has  ver  j^  5 

firoperly  commenceti  his  narrative  by  oblerving  that  “ 
ife  of  a  country  clergyman,  cbhftahtly  engaged  in  the  duti: 
pf  his  profeffion,  ^‘nd  the  prafiice  of  the  domeftic  virtue 
"however  rcfpcftable  fuch  a  chara^er  may  be,  can  afford  bi 
(lender  materials  to  th^  biographer.”  We  (hall  thcretorr 
only  trani'eribe  a  part  of  what  is  faid  of  his  writings  ;  whie 


may  perhaps  lead  us  to  call  in  queftion  the  juilice  of  ti 
de^cc  of  applaufc  beftowed  by  the  editor. 
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«  To  do  juflice,  fays  he,  to  Mr,  Jago’s  chara£ler  as  a  poet,  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  more  able  writer,  than  the  compiler  of  thc<e 
memoirs.  It  may  fafely  be  alferted,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  . 
public  aiiprolxuioii,  which  they  ha\x  already  met  with, that  the  pieces 
on  which  wc  reft  Mr.  Jago’s  poetical  fame,  viz.  his  Poem  o{ 

Hill;  his  Fable  of  I.abour  and  Genitu;  and  his  Elegies^  on  the 
Blackbirds,  &c.  are  all  excellent  in  their  kind. 

‘  The  poem  of  Edge-Hill,  though  the  fubjed  is  local,  and  chiefly 
deferiptive,  yet  Mr.  )ago  has  contrived  to  make  \t  generally  intcreft- 
ing  by  his  hiftorical  narrations,  and  digrelFive  cpifodes  ;  and  by  hia 
philofophical  diftjuifitionsor  moral  reflections. 

*  I'he  Fable  of  Labour  and  Genius^  the  fubieft  of  which  was  fug- 
gelled  by  Mr.  Shenstone,  is  told  with  fome  humour,  and  great 
clearnefs  and  predlion  ;  with  a  very  ufeful  moral  forcibly  inculcat¬ 
ed. 

‘  As  for  the  Elegy  on  the  Blacliblrdsy  wc  need  no  other  proof  of 
its  merit,  than  the  violent  inclination  which  fome  perfons  have  dif- 
covered  unjuftly  to  appropriate  to  themfclves  the  credit  of  that 
performance. 

‘  When  it  firft  appeared  with  Mr,  Jago’s  name  to  it,  in  Don- 
sley’s  Mifccllanics,  a  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  with  uhparultel- 
fd  effrontery,  boafted  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it ;  and  that  Jago  was  a  fldtitious  name  which  he  had 
adopted,  from  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  Othello. 

‘  But  I  was  more  aftonifhed  to  And  lately,  that  the  excellent  Bio¬ 
grapher  of  our  Englifli  Poets,  in  his  life  of  Gilbert  West,  flvould 
leave  this  affair  Hill  dubious ;  w'hen  it  is  demonftrable  from  the 
very  letters  of  Mr.  Shenstone,  to  w^hich  Dr.  Johnson  refers, 
that  Mr,  Jago  w^as  the  real  author. 

‘  There  is  happily  a  living  evidence,  who  is  able  and  ready  to 
fupport  indifputabiy  Mr.  Jago’s  claim  to  this  beautiful  elegy  ;  as 
well  as  to  the  others  of  the  and  Goldfinches ;  in  all  which 

Mr.  Jago’s  priginal  genius  appears,  and  in  which,  as  Thomson 
fays,  he  has 

.  ■■■  K  touch’d 

“  A  theme  unknown  to  fame,  the  paflion  of  the  groves.” 

Wc  cannot  agree  with  the  editor,  in  pronouncing  the 
poem  of  Edge-Hill  excellent  in  its  kind.  It  is  true  that  the 
defeription  is  in  fome  parts  pifturefque  and  attraftive,  and 
the  moral  reflexions  every  where  expreflive  of  a  cultivated 
nund,  and  a  worthy  heart ;  but  that  enthuiiafm,  that  noble 
phrenzy  which  Shakelpeare  has  painted  fo  well,  and  poirefled 
fo  eminently,  is  almoA  no  where  to  be  found.  The  author 
[has  not  been  wanting  in  the  introduction  of  hiftorical  narra- 
I  lions,  digreflivc  epifodes,  philofophical  difquiiitions,  and 
tnoral  reflexions  :  perhaps  in  this  refpeCt  he  has  been  too 
|Various  and  difFufe  ;  yet,  with  all  this  variety  of  matter,  he 
‘has  not  been  able  greatly  to  intereft  the  reader  :  the  languor 
jf  mediocrity,  if  we  except  a  few  fplendid  paflTages,  pervades 
didaCtic  performance. 

A  a  4  The 


2^6  Poems  moral  and  defcriptive. 

The  fable  of  Labour  and  Genius,  we  agree  with  the  edi¬ 
tor,  is  told  with  humour,  clcarncfs,  and  precifion  ;  but  it  is 
too  long.  ^  I 

The  elegies  of  the  blackbirds,  the  goldfinches,  and  the 
fwallows  are  pleafing  and  beautiful  compofitions,  but  there 
is  fomething  introduced  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  two 
firft  which  counteracts  the  agreeable  melancholy  they  were 
intended  to  infpire.  In  the  elegy  of  the  blackbirds,  after 
having  painted  with  a  tender  and  delicate  pencil  “  the  paflion 
of  the  groves,**  and  placed  his  happy  pair  in  a  Hate  of  con- 
fummate  felicity,  “  A  gunner  meets  them  in  the  vale.” 

‘  Akrm*d,  the  lover  cried,  my  dear. 

Hade,  hade  away,  from  danger  fly  ; 

Here,  gunner,  point  thy  thunder  here, 

O  fpare  my  love,  and  let  me  die. 

At  him  the  gunner  took  his  aim. 

Too  fure  the  volley’d  thunder  flew ! 

O  had  he  chofc  Ibme  other  game. 

Or  Jhot—as  he  ^vas  xvont  to  /A?  /* 

The  mind,  occupied  and  afiefted  by  the  fate  of  the  iinliappv 
blackbird,  is  injudicioufly  called  off  from  its  objeft  by  tli? 
ridicule  thrown  out  againft  the  ufual  want  of  dexterity  of 
the  Ihooter,  and  the  pathos  of  the  elegy  deftroyed.  Wit 
and  forrow  can  never  coalefce  ;  and  here  the  poet,  by  th: 
improper  introduction  of  the  former,  defeats  his  own  delign. 
There  is  ari  abfurdity  in  the  concluding  ftanza,  w^herc  the 
blackbird  is  defired  to  “forgive  tire  wrong’*  that  was 
done  him — i.  e.  his  being  flrot. 

The  ftory  of  the  goldfinches  is  well  told,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  female,  when  robbed  of  her  callow  brood  by 
the  hands  of  a  truant  fchool-boy,  Ample  and  pathetic.  But 
when  (he  comes  to  imprecate  vengeance  on  the  robber,  we 
arc  totally  difappointed.  Mr.  Jago  paints  her  in  the  utmol: 
extremity  of  grief  and  indignation  ;  Ihe  exclaims, 

‘  P  plunderer  vile !  O  more  than  adders  fell ! 

_  More  murth*rous  than  the  cat,  with  prudifli  face ! 

Fiercer  than  kites,  in  whom  the  furies  dwell. 

And  thievifli  as  the  cuckow^s  pilfVing  race!’ 

After  this  apoftrophe,  what  lefs  could  we  cxpeCl  from  the 
bitternefs  of  maternal  forrow,  than  that  fhe  fhould  devote 
him  to  the  moft  dreadful  of  human  woes  ?  Inftead  ol 
which,  fhe  contents  herfelf  with  faying 

May  juicy  plumbs  for  thee  forbear  to  grow. 

For  thee  no  now’r  unveil  its  charming  dies  ; 

May  hirch-trees  thrive^  to  ^ork  thee Jl:arper  •ivoe^ 

And  lill’ning  ftarlings  mock  thy  frantic  cries !’ 

On  reading  thefe  lines,  the  nrind,  wound  up  by  the  preced¬ 
ing  narration,  feels  unfatisfied  and  difappointed.  We  ni- 
tun^lly  alk,  what  is  all  this  ?  Docs  the  matron  goldfinch 

t!i:  ' 
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tlilnk  this  puaifhmcnt  adequate  to  the  offence  of  the  felon 
fchool-boy  ?  How  much  more  in  unifon  with  the  rcil  of 
the  poem  had  fhe  prayed  that  he  might  love  his  future  pro¬ 
geny  as  fhe  did  her  younglings,  and  be  deprived  of  them  in 
as  cruel  a  manner  ?  What  is  worfc, 

‘  May  birch  trees  thrive,  to  work  thee  fliarper  woe,* 
that  is,  may  you  be  foundly  whipped,  calls  up  ludicrous 
ideas,  and  thus  actually  “  turns  what  Ihould  be  grave  to 
farce.” 

The  merit  and  popularity  of  thefc  little  poems  have  led  us 
to  make  the  above  remarks.  The  public  taftc  is  in  no  great 
danger  from  the  numerous  poems  which  fall  “  ftill-born 
from  the  prefs  thefe  are  therefore  entitled  only  to  a  flight 
notice;  but  when  compolitions  are  read  and  admired,  we 
think  it  our  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  literature,  to  prevent 
a  blind  admiration  of  every  party  however  excellent  thefc 
compofitions  may  be  upon  the  whole. 


Art*  XIII.  Memorial  to  the  Honour  able  the  Court  of  DireHors  of 
the  Eaf  India  Company,  By  Colonel  James  Capper*  Not  fold. 
1784. 

IN  our  review  for  December,  1783,  we  gave  our  opinion 
of  this  author’s  obfervations  on  his  pallage  to  India 
through  Egypt,  acrofs  the .  great  defert.  This  former  work 
merited  and  received,  our  approbation.  We  admired  the 
ardour  and  enterprifing  fpirit  with  which  colonel  Capper 
had  furmounted  the  greateft  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country  ;  and  we  doubted  not  that  merit,  fo 
confpicuous  as  his,  would  be  adequately  rewarded.  What 
then  mull  be  the  furprize  and  indignation  of  every  feeling 
heart  to  be  informed,  that,  far  from  receiving  recoinpence^ 
he  has  experienced  negleft  and  injuftice?  The  flighteft 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  teach  us,  "that  hope  is  a  much 
more  aftive  principle  than  gratitude  ;  but  it  requires  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  depravity  to  be  convinced,  that 
fervices  on  which  our  very  cxiftence  depenejs,  can  be  negleftcd 
and  forgotten. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  ingratitude,  however,  is  that  wliich 
the  elegant  writer  of  this  memorial  has  unjuftly  experienc¬ 
ed.  After  being  entrufted  with  a  conimilTion,  on  which 
the  fate  of  India  depended,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  moft  confummate  fkill  and  intrepidity  were  rcquifitc ; 
after  efFefting  this  enterprize,  with  the  moft  complete 
fuccefs  which  the  warmeft  hopes  could  have  fuggefted ; 
far  from  being  recompenfed  for  his  valuable  fervices,  he 
cannot  even  obtain  the  repayment  of  thofe  fums  of  money 
^hich  he  expended  for  the  company  out  of  his  own  private 

fortune. 
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foitanc.  We  confefs  it  is  not  witlK>ut  indigmtion/ that 
we  iee  a  naan  of  colonel  Capper’s  abilities  treated  ia 
'  manner  lie  has  deferibed. 

As  colonel  Capper  did  not  mention,  in  the  journal  of  his 
former  work,  the  moll  dangerous  part  of  his  expedition, 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  his  own  modcil  account  of 
this  gallant  entcrprizc.  He  had  previoully  come  to  England 
with  a  view  of  having  his  office  of  commillary  general  heed 
from  fome  fhameful  reftriftions,  which  prevented  his  btin^ 
of*  that  fervice,  which  as  a  man  of  integrity  he  wifhed  to  be 
incorrefling  abufes. 

*  I  CAME  home,  fays  he,  on  this  bufinefs  in  the  year  1777  ;  and 
.iBthcfoUav\*ing  year  prefented  a  Mcinoi  ial  to  many  of  the  Dire^^tors. 
but  particularly  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy,  reauclUng.thcotlkcot 
Commilfary  General  might  either  be  entirely  alxililhed,  or  newly 
arranged ;  for  that  on  tlvc  footing  it  was  then  efta-blilhed,  it  onlv 
,  encouraged  thofc  abufes  it  was  intended  to  correct.  The  Chairman 
protnifed  that  proper  notice  Should  be  taken  of  this  Memorial  l^torc 
the  fhips  of  that  fcafon  were  diipatchcd ;  but  before  this  buliucli 
.came  on  at  the  India  Houfc,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
ITircftors  applied  to  me  to  go  over  land  to  India  with  Difpatchcs  of 
very  great  importance.  When  this  propofal  was  firft  made  to  me 
bv  the  Chairman,  1  told  him  I  was  ready  to  ob^y  their  orders,  pro* 
Tided  my  office  wms  arranged  agiceably  to  the  plan  already  in  his 
pofleflion.  In  anfwcr,  he  told  me,  that  my  departure  mull  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  other  Directors  ;  and  therefore  that  I  muft  be  con¬ 
tented  to  go  out,  and  for  the  prefent  hold  tfie  office  on  the  fume 
terms  as  before ;  but  ihat,  by  the  very  firll  fltip  that  failed  after  my 
departure,  it  Cbould  be  arranged  in  the  manner  I  had  propokl 
Four  days  afterwards  1  left  England,  and  1  flatter  myfelf  executtj 
your  orders  in  a  manner  deferring  your  appr(^ation.  My  journal 
having  been  publiilied,  it  is  unneceffary  to  trouble  you  w  ith  the 
particulars  of  iny  journey  ;  but  1  iliall  take  the  liberty  of  relating 
one  circumftance,  not  mentioned  in  that  pubUcation. 

'  ‘  When  I  arrived  at  BolIbi*a,  finding  no  (hip  there  to  convey 

me  to  Bombay,  I  hired  a  country  boat,  in  which  1  embarked,  and 
•  with  great  dilficulfy  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  keep  the  open  fea, 
10  avoid  being  taken  either  by  the  Pirates  in  the  Gulph  of  Pertia, 
or  by  the  Marrattas  on  the  Malabar  Coafi  :  a  pirecaiuion  by  which 
1  moll  probably  preferved  the  Pacquet,  at  the  rifquc  of  my  owa 
life  ;  for  a  imall  veflel  belonging  to  Mr.  Hornby  was  captured  a- 
bout  the  fiime  time  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  and  ibon  afterwards 
Mefirs.  Banks  and  Bonnevaux  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marrattas, 
by  keeping  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  After  having,  as  I  thought, 
fb  well  acquitted  myfelf  of  my  duty,'  I  delivered  the  Pacquet  at 
dras  ;  but  to  my  great  aftonifhment,  I  found  my  name  w  as  not  mentloa- 
cd  in  it,  fb  that  I  could  not  be'  reinftated  in  the  fcrvicc.  However, 
I  confoled  myfelf  with  the  hope  that  the*firft  flfips  would  bring 
eclairciflement  oi  that  millake  j  but  when  the  lliips  of  the  followinj: 
fealbn  arrived,. to  my  inexprclTiblc  furprife  andcoocem,  1  foundry 
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name  was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Company’s  letters.  Another 
fleet,  and  even  difpatches  over  land  arrived,  hut  ftill  the  fame  fi- 
lence  with  refpe<^  to  me.  I'hus,  gentlemen,  I  pafled  lUmoft  two 
years,  anxiouily  waiting  for  the  promifed  arrangement,  but  conftant- 
h*  difappointed.  In  the  month  of  July  1780,  Hyder  Aly  invaded 
the  Carnatic:  this  I  thought  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  employed, 
and  accordingly  offered  my  fervkes  in  any  capacity  civil  or  milira- 
fy ;  but  having  no  friends,  or  rather  having  fome  powerful  adverfa* 
rics  in  Council,  my  offers  were  not  accepted.  1  was  then  advifexi 
to  return  to  Europe  without  delay  :  this ’advice,  however,  I  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  follow  until  the  lafl  extremity,  knowing  that 
were  I  to  difwfc  of  my  property  when  an  Euemy  was  in  the  coun- 
tr> ,  it  would  not  produce  a  third  part  of  its  intrinlic  value ;  and 
befides,  the  Captains  of  neutral  (hips  demanded  three  times  as  much 
fora  paflage  to  Europe,  as  it  is  cuftomary  to  pay  in  time  of  peace* 
Thefc  conliderations  detained  me  and  my  family  in  India  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1786,  when,  hearing  no  news  from  England  con¬ 
cerning  my  reftoration  to  the  fervicc,  in  order  to  reduce  my  expen- 
CCS  at  Madras,  where  houfe-rent,  and  every  article  of  domclVic.  cx- 
■pence  became  daily  more  extravagant,  I  at  laft  determined  to  fend 
home  my  wife  and  family,  and  to  remain  in  India  myfelf.  When 
they  left  me,  1  renewed  my  offers  of  fervicc  ;  but,  for  the  reafon  be¬ 
fore  afligned,  they  were  again  rejeded.  Early  in  the  year  1781, 
five  fiiips  arrived  from  Europe,  but  flill  not  a  word  was  mentioned 
of  me  in  any  of  the  general  letters.  I  then  offered  to  come  over 
land  with  difpatches  to  the  Government  and  the  Company,  by  the 
way  of  Suez  ;  w^hich  offer,  being  properly  fupported,  was  accepted: 
but,  un’ortunately  for  me,  on  the  day  I  was  to  have  embarked,  the 
French  fleet  arrived  off  the  place,  ana  put  a  (lop  to  my  journey.  I. 
immeciiately  waited  on  the  Governor,  and  offered  either  to  proceed 
m  the  fame .  vcffel  to  Bombay,  to  carry  intelligence  to  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  of  tJie  arrival  of  the  French,  or  10  fend  the  news  by  the 
Captain,  and  to  remain  at  Madras.  This  laff  propofal  I  made,  as 
knowing  that  Colonel  James,  the  Cbmmandant  of  Artillery,  was 
from  ill  health  unable  to  a(fl,  and  that  there  was  no  other  experi¬ 
enced  Officer  of  Artillery  then  in  the  fort.  — 

‘  The  Governor  adopted  this  lail  plan  ;  the  Captain  was  fent  ^<1 
Bombay,  and  the  temporary  command  of  the  Artillery  was  confer¬ 
red  on  me.  While  the  French  remained  on  the  Coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  I  continued  to  a(5t  as  Commandan^of  Artillery  at  Madras  ; 
but  when  they  returned  to  the  Iliand  of  Mauritius,  in  defpair  of 
ever  being  reftored  to  my  proper  ftation  in  the  fcrvice,  uplefs  1 
came  home  to  plead  ray  own  caufe  in  perfon,  1  at  laft  ddired  per- 
milfion  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  embark  on  board  a  Portu- 
juefe  (hip  bound  to  Lifbon.  As  the  aufwer  of  the  Governor  and 
f^uncil  to  my  application  is  but  (hon,  and  conffnns  the  truth  of 
my  narrative,  I  beg  leave  to  inllert  it  in  this  place,  together  with 
[:  Ml  extrad  from  the  general  letter  fent  at  the  fame  time  from  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Council  of  Madras  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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To  Colonel  Capper. 

“Sir, 

‘‘  I  AM  direvflcd,  by  the  Prefidcnr  and  Scicrt  Committee,  t» 
acquaint  you,  that  you  have  their  pcrmilFion  to  return  to  Eurow 
agreeably  to  your  requeft ;  and  that  fuch  mention  will  be 
of  you  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  the  repeated  voluntary  offcri 
of  fcrvice  you  have  made,  and  the  peculiar  hardfhip  of  your 
fituation,  have  fo  dcfervcdly  entitled  you  to. 

“  1  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  humble  Servant, 

Fort  St.Gecrgf^  “  R.  J.  Sulmvan, 

February  16,  1781.  “ 

Extract  from  the  Genera!  Letter  to  England. 

Dated  February  ly,  1781. 

We  have  granted  permillion  to  Colonel  James  Capj^er,  and 
**  Mr.  Henry  Hollicr,  one  of  your  civil  fervants,  to  proceed  to 
“  Europe ;  the  former  on  account  of  private  affairs,  and  the  latter 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Colonel  Capper’s  (ituatlon  at 
“  this  place,  for  now  upwards  of  mo  years,  has  been  peculiarly 
“  hard  and  diftreffing.  His  letter  to  us,  which  comes  enclofed,  and 
“  which  we  rcquell  your  attention  to,  will  (liew,  that  he,  in  cverv 
“  indance  where-  his  fcrvices  could  be  fuppofed  acceptable,  offered 
them  voluntarily,  and  with  the  greated  chearfulncfs.  In  fliort, 
we  have  in  all  refperts  fuch  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  condua 
“  of  Colonel  Capper,  that  wc  carncftly  recommend  him  to  yuur 
“  countenance  and  protection. 

(A  true  Copy) 

Signed  “  H.  Craig, 

“  Z).  irr.” 

•  On  the  18th  of  February,  1781,  I  embarked;  and,  after  an 
expenfive  and  tedious  voyage  of  ten  months,  arrived  at  Lifbon. 

^  Thus,  Gentlemen,  have  I  laid  before  you  a  faithful  narrative 
of  my.conduCI,  from  the  time  I  quitted  England  on  your  hufinefs, 
to  the  time  of  my  involuntary  return  to  folicit  redrefs  for  the  lofs  of 
my  whole  fortune,  and  now  almoft  feven  of  the  mod  valuable  years 
of  mv  life. 

•  Sir  G.  Wombwell,  the  Chairman,  unquedionably  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  my  misfortunes,  is  now  dead  :  not  to  redeCt  therefore  on 
his  memory,  I  ihall  fuppofe  my  being  felecled  from  amongft  all  the 
Company’s  fervants  then  in  England  to  go  over  the  Great  IX’fcrt 
with  difpatches,  and  my  name  not  being  mentioned  in  tliole  dli- 
patches,  nor  thought  of  at  the  India  Houfe  during  five  years,  were 
all  owing  to  accident  or  midake.  -But  the  confcqucnces  were  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  me  and  my  family,  as  if  they  had  been  the  effcCf  of  a  deep- 
laid  defign  ;  nor  could  the  mod  artful  and  inveterate  enemy  have 
contrived  a  more  ingenious  plan  to  ruin  my  fortune,  and  endanger 

my  life.  The  cxpences  of  living  in  India - the  neceffity  of  difp^f* 

ing  of  my  property  there,  at  a  titne  when  nothing  but  bullion, 

fpecic,  and  jewels,  bore  any  value - and  the  exorbitant  price  paid 

for  the  conveyance  of  myfelf  and  family  to  England  in  neutral  diip^ 
altogether  exhauded  a  moderate  fortune,  acquired  with  difticulry  in 
the  courfc  of  near  twenty  years  faithful  fervicc  ;  befidcs,  admitting 
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that  I  cfcapcJ  all  the  clangers  of  the  journey  over  land,  in  which  It 
n\uft  be  allowed  I  ran  fome  rifque,  it  was  not  impoflible  I  might 
have  been  loft  on  the  way  home,  or  at  Icaft  have  fallen  a  I'acrificc  to  the 
poignancy  of  my  own  feelings,  w  hen  luflfering  under  the  preiTure  of* 
fuch  unmerited  dillrcfs.  But  fcvcrc  and  unmerited  as  my  fufferings 
have  been,  allow  me.  Gentlemen,  to  alTure  you,  that,  in  the  prefent 
heuation  of  the  Compiiny’s  affairs,  I  am  not  difpofed  to  trouble  you 
ulth  large  pecuniary  demands.  1  only  hope,  with  refpedt  to  fortune, 
to  be  placed  nearly  in  the  fame  (late  as  I  was  before  1  went  abroad 
uith  your  dirpatches  ;  and  with  refpe^  to  a  reward  for  my  fervices, 
and  a  compenfation  for  iny  lofs  of  time,  thofe  I  do  not  hope  to  re- 
reive  in  any  other  w  iy»  than  by  being  placed  in  fome  honourable 
and  lucrative  llation  ;  fudi  a  one,  as,  after  a  (Irid  inquiry  into  evc- 
rx  part  of  my  pall  condufl,  you  may  think  me  worthy  to  hold  ;  and 
the  duties  of  which,  after  a  c'andid  examination  of  my  abilities,  you 
mar  judge  me  able  to  execute.* 

After  this  elegant  writer  has  deferibed,  with  much  more 
temper  than  we  could  have  done,  his  unparalleled  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  he  proceeds  to  inform  the  company  of  fome  of  tha 
many  abuies  to  which  they  have  been  expofed  by  their  own 
folly,  and  the  treachery  of  their  fervants.  His  reprefenta- 
tion  of  ft.£ls  is  condufted  with  fuch  clearnefs  and  prccifion, 
as  to  operate  conviftion  on  the  moft  inattentive  mind. 
After  (hewing  the  abfurdity  of  fupportingextenlive  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Madias,  our  author  expofes  fome  very  exceptionable 
defefts  attending  their  military  eftablilhmcnt  at  that  place. 
We  arc  forry  the  confined  limits  of  our  plan  prevents  us  from 
tranferibing  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft. 

If  our  young  minifter  wifhes  to  (hew  himfelf  fuperior 
to  party*  prejudices,  and  that  a  love  of  juftice  prevails  in 
his  breaft  over  that  of  power,  he  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  philanthropy  than  the  prefent 
iultancc  affords,  in  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
a  proper  reward  on  one  of  the  moft  delerving  fubjefts 
of  the  firitiih  empire. 

foreign  literature. 

A«t.  XIV.  Recherefjes  et  Doutes  fur  le  Magnet  f me  AnUttaU 
Enquiries  and  Doubts  refpeBing  Animal  Magnetifm.  By  iVI. 
Thouret,  Rcgcnt-Phvfician  of  the  Faculty,  and  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  lamo.  Paris.  1784. 

Aet.  XV.  Rapport  Jes  Comm  '>ffaires  charges  par  U  Roij  dc  P Examen 
tin  Magnetijme  Animal.  Report  of  tJje  Committee  charged  by  the  King^ 
*^ith  the  Examination  of  tLe  Anhnal  Magxetifm.  Printed  by  hii 
Majcfty*s  Command.  4ro.  pp.  66.  Paris.  1784. 

^HE  fubjeft  of  thefe  publications  demands  a  place  in  a 
literary  review,  not  fo  much  on  account  or  the  per  • 

formanccs 
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formanccs  that  have  been  written  irfpefling  it,  as  from  the 
extraordinary  attention  it  has  excited  in  our  neighbour 
kingdom,  and  the  fihgular  incident  it  furnilhes  in  the  hiftorv 
of  the  human  mind.  It  has  divided  the  enquiries  of  the  lively 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with  the  well-known 
dilcovery  of  the  acroftation,  and  it  has  been  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  a  fubjcfl  of  difquifition  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Their  journals  and  newfpapers  have  been  filled  with  it  for 
years  ;  and,  as  M.  Thbufet  informs  us,  it  has  finifhed  with 
becoming  a  mode,  a  riiattcr  warmly  taken  up,  andahintcreft 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  fafhionable  world. 

M.  Mefnier,  the'  inventor  of  the  animal  magnetifm,  is 
wc  believe  a  native  of  Vienna.  His  original  profefTion  was 
that  of  phyfic,  and  his  ftudies  feem  to  have  taken  an  early 
turn  to  the  occult  leieilCc$._  So’  long  ago  as  the  year  1766, 
he  publifhed  and  defended  in  the  univerfity  of  Vienna  a 
tiicns,  refpefting  the  influence  of  the  liars  upon. the  human 
body-  Near  twelve  ye<^rs  lince  father  Hell  publilhed  a  djlco- 
very  he  had  made .  refpeding  the  ufe  of  the  loadftone  in  the 
fcience  of  medicine  ;  and  Mefmer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  man  of  learning  and  curiolity,  loon  became  a  pupil  I 
of  Hell.  In  lefs  than  two  years  however  he  rebelled  againft  | 
his  mailer  ;  he  difeovered,  it  feems,  that  tlie  loadftone  might 
be  laid  afidc  in  the  operation  of  thofc  cures,  which  he  was  | 
engaged  in  performing  with  confidcrable  fuccefs  ;  that  there  I 
was  a  principle  of  inherent  magnetifm  and  common  attrac-  S 
tion  befwfeen  human  bodies,  that  rendered  them  immediate-  I 
ly  capable  of  ading  upon  each  other  ;  and  to  this  principle  j 
he  gate  the  denomination  of  animal  magnetifm.  By  means  I 
of  this  invention  he  profeffed  to  cure  all  diforders,  external  I 
and  internal,  unlefs  the  fubjefts  wxre  particularly  unfavour-  I 
ably  cdnftitutcd,  without  adminiftering  any  external  ap-  I 
plications,^  or  caufing  the  patient  to  fwallow  any  medicines.  | 
He  required  only  to  direft  the  magnetifm  upon  him  from  a  I 
fmall  diftance,  or  at  nioft  to  touch  him.  I 

Father  Hell,  inflamed  at  once  wnth  refentment  of  his  I 
defertion,  and  indignation  againft  tlie  quackery  of  his  pre- 1 
unfions,  together  with  the  celebrated  Ingenhoufz,  fet  himfelt  ■ 
to  combat  the  fyftemof  Mefmer;  and,  as  die  reputation  ot  B 
thefe  philofophcrs  at  Vienna  was  at  the  higheft  pitch,  thevB 
cafily  fucceeded  to  crulh  the  animal  magnetifm  in  the  bud,  ® 
and  oblige  its  inventor  to  leave  the  capital.  But  Mefmer  was  B 
not  of  a  charaftcr  to‘  be  thus  difeouraged  •  he  had  already  B 
I'acrilked  his  credit  as  a  philofopher,  and  his  emoluments  as  1 
3^phyfician,  'and  he  refolved  to  accomplilh  that  by  perfever-BJ 
aiKC,  which  he'  had  not  been  able  to  carry  by  coup-de-main.  K 
Hisdifeovery  had  been  publilhed  in  the  year  1774,  andi^B 
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1^)6  h«  appealed  from  the  envy  and  refentmeat  of  his  feU* 
loW'Citiaens  to  the  iilutnination  of  tlie  academy  of  fcieaccs 
at  Berlin  :  here  his  fyttem  was  again  condemn^.  He  tra- 
\tlki  tlirough^  various  parts  of  Germany,  performing  cures 
wherever  he  came,  and«publilhiag  attellcd  accounts  ot  tlK'm: 
Itigeiihoufz  and  Heli  publilhed  refutations.  In  1778,  he 
irturucd  to  Vienna,  but  bis  reception  was  not  more  favour- 

able.  ' 

Mortified  at  thefc  uninterrupted  difappointments,  he  bid 
adieu  to  Germany,  and' early  in  the  fame  year  arrived  at  Paris.* 
His  pretenlions  met  with  a  very  dilFerent  reception  with  the 
gav  and  fanciful  natives  of:  France,  from  that  which  they  had 
encountered  among  the  cold  aird  phlegmatic  Auftrians.  The 
fkll  cures  he  attempted  were  extremely  fuccefsful.  His  great 
learning,  his  found  uiiderftanding,  tlie  cleantefs  of  his  head, 
tlic  fobriety  of  his  manners,  all  fo  extremely  dilFerent  from 
the  geTKrality  ot  quacks,  caufed  them  to  make  a  very  deep 
imprclFion.  His  cures  w^ere  of  tte  moft  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture.  Paralytics,  totally  deprived  of  the  ufc  of  their  limbs, 
were  complrtely  reftored:  Patients,  who  had  been  given 
oxer  by  the  moft  eminent  phyficians,  under  his. diredion 
recovered  the  moft  florid  health  in  a  very  fliort  time.  In* 
Paris  nothing  can  obtain  >a  moderate  fuccefs  ;  it  mutt  either 
become  a  mode,  a  rage,  the  only  fubjeS  of  attention  ;  or  it 
rauft  be  devoted  to  complete  oblivion.  Some  of  Mefmer’s 
f>ril  patients  were. people  of  rank;  his  invention  began  to 
be  talked  of  dans  la  foclite  \  thofc  who  had  experienced  its 
lalatary  eflfefts,  their  friends  and  connexions  warmly  ef-’ 
poufed  it ;  thofe  who  had  not,  regarded  it  as  the  moft  fim- 
l^c;  pleafant  and  defirabic  mode  of  cure  in  the  world.  B'e- 
lide,  the  extraordinary  reftorations  that  took  place  under  his 
care,  were  great  and  obvious,  and  Could  not  be  difputed. 
Nor  were  his  cures  fheoiily  evidence  in  his  favour  ;  he  feem- 
cd  to  work  the  moft  aftonifhing  miracles  upon  perfons  in 
perted  health.  Without  approaching  them,  he  would  caute 
them  to  feel  the  moft  violent  itnfations.  He  would  com- 
raunicatCv  the  magnetifm  to  a  trec,^  and  every  perfon  that 
came  near  it  feemed  enclianted.  They  could  not  remove* 
thcmfelvcs  from  the  fpot;  they  fell  fcnfclcfs  upon  the  earth. 

In  this  period,  of  tlie  hiftory  of  the  .  animal  magnctilrn, 
leveral  eminent  phyficians  in  Paris,  rcgardlefs  of  the  petty 
motives  of  emulation,  or  the  reflexions  that  might  be  caft . 
them  by  their  brethren,  became  converts  to  the  fyftcni 
Mefmer.  The  philofophers,  the  academicians  followed 
m.  M.  Couit  de  Gcbtlin,  an  excellent  antiquarian,: 
tef  togctlier  with  the  celebrated  Baillie,  has  diftinguifhed 
nfeh  by  giving  to  this  ltudy  tlie  charms  of  eloquence  and- 
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the  brilliancy  of  imagination,  as  Buffon  had  already  done  to 
natural  hiftory,  even  wrote  upon  the  fubjeft.  Mefnicr  was 
obliged  .to  form  a  number  of  pupils  to  adminifter  his  uni- 
vcrfal- medicine/  Defion,  one  of  thefc  pupils,  is  faid  to  have 
cleared  by  his' lhare  in  the  bufihefs  two  millions  of  livres. 

In  1779  Mcfmcr  publifhed  a  little  treatife  upon  the  animal 
magnetifm,  the  principles  of  which  are. thus  abridged  by  the 
royal  cofnraiflioners.  ^  * 

I'he  agcnt,  which' has  been  thus  difeovered,  is  a  fluid, 
diffufed  through  the  univerfc,  the  vehicle,  of  mutual  influ¬ 
ence  between  the  celettial  bodies,  the  earth  ahd  the  bodies 
of  animals.  ItfufFers  no  vacuum  ;  its  fubtlety  is  fuch  as  to 
admit  of  ho  comparifon  ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  propa¬ 
gating  and  communicating  motion  in  all  direftions  ;  it  is 
lufccptible  of  flux  and  reflux.  The  animal  body  experiences 
cflFefls**fronV  this  agent,  by  which  it  is  influenced  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves.  There  are  properties  in  the 
human. body  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  loadltone  ;  it  has  its 
poles  as*. well  as  the  loadftone.*  The  agency  and  virtues  of 
the  animal  magnetifm  may  be  communicated  from  one  body 
to  another,*:  animate  or  inanimate:  this  agency  takes  place 
at  confiderable  diftanccs  without  receiving  affiftance  from 
any  intermediate  body ;  it  is  augmented  and  refleftedby 
looking-glaflcs,  .and  communicated  by  founds.  Though 
the  fluid  be  univerfal,  all  bodies  are  not  equally  fufceptiblc 
of  it ;  there'  is  even  a  fmall  number,  endowed  with  lo  op- 
polite  a  property,*  that  tlieir  mere  prefence  is  fufficient  to 
deftroy  the  agency  of  the  magnetifm  upon  the  furrounding 
bodies. 

“  The  animal  magnetifm  is  capable  of  curing  immediate¬ 
ly  diforders  of  the  nervea,  and  mediately  other  diforders.  It 
gives  eflfeft  to  the  agency' of  medicine  ;  it  brings  oh  and  is 
capable  of  direfling  faliitary  crifa  ;  it  enables  the  phylician 
to  difeover  with  certainty  the  liate  of  health  of  his  patient.  1 
and  the  origin,  the  nature  and  the  march  of  the  moll  com¬ 
plicated  diftempers  ;  it  puts  a  flop  to  their  progrefs,  and 
cffefls  their  extirpation,  without  at  any  time  expofing  the 
patient,  wdiatevcr  be  his  age,  fex  or  conftitution,  to  dan¬ 
gerous  incidents,  or  alarming  confcquences.  In  a  word, 
nature  holds  forth  in  this  agent  an  univerfal  means  of  re- 
ftoring  health,  and  protrafling  the  cxiftcncc  of  tlie  human 


race. 


The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  committee,  of 
the  procccdii^s  in  thtfaloon  of  public  treatment^. 
patienjts  are  allcmbled  every  day. 


patienjts  are  allcmbled  every  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  faloon  there  wras  a  circular  box. 
made  of  oak,  about  a  foot  and  a  hall*  deep,  witli  a  number 
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of  perforations  in  its  upper  furface,  which  they  called  the 
Wktt.  Through  each  of  thefe  perforations  proceeded  ii 
branch  of  iron,  elbowed,  and  capaolc  of  being  moved  from 
fide  to  fide.  The  patients  arc  placed  in  circles  round  this 
bucket ;  each  of  theni*  has  his  br^ch  of  iron  applied  dired** 
ly  to  the  difeafed  part ;  a  cord  iS  palled  rCiind  the  Body  of 
every  patientj  and  Unites  them  one  to  the  other  ;  at  intervals 
they  forrh  a  fecond  chain  of  communication,  by  the  ihfer- 
tionof  the  thumb  of  each  patient  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  patient  next  him.  A  p\am  forte'  is  placed  on 
one  fide  of  the  faloon,  and  a  variety  of  airs  in*dtfFcrcnrtaftes 
an:  played  upon  it ;  vocal  mufic  iS  fometimes  added  to  the 
ioftrumental.  The  perforts  .who  magnetife  have  an  iron 
rod  in  their  hands,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 
Sometimes  this  rod  and  fometimes  the  finger  arc  guided  dc- 
fore  the  countenance,  above  and  behind  the  head  of  the 
itient,  and  before  the  part  difeafed,  always  obfiir>Mng  the 
ilVmftion  of  the  poles.  Tile  patient  is  alfo  afted  upon  by 
l^hecye  of  the  operator,  and  by  having  his  own  eye  fixed 
Mpon  the  face  of  him  that  magnetifes  him.  But  above  alf 
■he  magnetifm  is  communicated  by  the  application  of  the 
lands,  and  the  'prcflTure  of  the  fingers.  Upon  the  hypochon- 
Ken  and  the  regions  of  the  lower  belly ;  an  application,  often 
fcntinucdfor  a  longtime,  fometimes  for  hours. 

■  “  The  ’patients  then  prefeiit  a  fpeftacle  extremely  varied 
ly  the  different  dates  in  which  they  find  thehifelves.  Some 
If  them  arc  calm,  tranquil'  and  unmoved:  others  again 
■ugh,  fpit,  are  affefted  with  a  flight  degree  of  pain,  a  partial 
iruaiverfal  heat,  and  pCrfpirations  :  a  third  clafs  are  violent* 
“Iconvulfcd.  The  moment  orte  perfon  is  feized  with  con- 
^■ihve  afieftions,  others  imnlediatcly  follow.  The  com- 
^^littee  faw  forrte  of  thefe  convulfions  that  did  not  laft  lefs 
mm  three  hours.  They  are  accompanied  with  expeftora* 
Ions  of  a  water,  thick  and  vifedus,  fometimes  of  blood. 
Inc  lad  in  particular  at  the  public  treatment  brought  up 
^‘"loodin  large  quantities.  The  convullive  fymptoms  arc,' 
teliicn  and  involuntary  Catches  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole- 
^'1%  a  eontraftion  of  the  throat,  violent  motions  of  the 
^n*B^chonders  and  epigaftrium,  a  wildnefs  in  the  eyes,* 
tears,  hiccupping,  fpafmodic  laughter.  The  con- 
preceded  Or  ‘  followed  by  a  (late  of  languor  and 
.Icric,  a  deep  dejeftion,  and  even  drowfinefs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  aftonilhing  than  the  fight  of 
convulfions  :  if  the  committee  had  not  beheld  themy* 
Ij  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  them.  The  pro-' 
repofe  of  one  part  of  the  patients  furprizes  vou  as 
the  agitation  of  others'.  You  arc  picfciUcd  with* 
Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Bb  the 
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tUc  moft  extraordinary  fympathies  ;  you  fee  fucceffivc  acci- 
,  dents  cxaQiy  repeated  by  patient  after  patient.  Some  of  the 
patientsfeek  cam  other  with  eageriiefs,  fmile  and  talk  to  each 
other,  carr^ftly  ;  and  by  tKefe  adions  their  crifes  feem  to  be 
abated.^,  AU  of  them  arc  abfolutely  .under  the  command  of 
wliQ  tns^nctifcs  them  :  in. vain  they,  may  feera  buried  ia 
?  the  profpundeft  Ictbstrgy ;  a  word,  .a  look/  a  fign  from  him 
Tccals  their  attention,  l^otbine  is  more  certain  than  that  a 
flupendous  power  here  cxifts,  which  aftuates  the  patients 
fubducs  tbeoii.  and  pf  which  He  who  ‘magnetifes  feenis  to  be 
the  depofitory.” 

.  The  two  ^rformances,  whofe  titles  are  inferted  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  are  intended  to  examine  the  animal 
magnetifm  in  two  different  points  of  view.  The  committee 
had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  Inveftigate  the  fubjefl, 
before  M.  Thourct  publifhed  his  . book.  U  was  their  bufi. 
fiefs  to  examine  the  praftice  and  effeifts  of  the  magnetifm,  as 
politicians  :  M.  Thpuret  therefore  undertook  to  cbhfidcrii^ 
as  an  abftraft.  fcicnce,  as  a  philbfophef.  .  Tlie  performance  ■ 
of  the  rcgent-phylician  of  confequence  relates  chiefly  to  the  I 
fubjeft  bf  the  firft  of  the  above  extracts  :  the  report  of  tliel 
royal  committee  is  connected  with  the  latter.  ■ 

The  roy^  fociety  of  medicine,  in  xixtix  approbation 
cd  to  M.  Thouret’s  book,  inform'us,  that  **  they  had  lonji 
beheld  with  extreme  difquiet  the  voguc'acquired  by  the  ani-l 
xnal  magnetifm ;  that  they  were  diflatisfied  tliat  its  procced-l 
in^s,  good  or  bad,  Had  been  admihiftere'd  to  tiie  fick,  andl 
paid  for  by  the  public,  .without  having  been  previoufly  fub-B 
mitted  to  them  tor  their  approbation^  in  defiance  of  good  or-l 
dcr,  and  theexprefs  provifions  of  the  government ;  andtha® 
they  hadf  as  in  duty  bound,  cried  out,  upon  this  abufe  fron 
Ac  beginning.”  In  this  fituation  bf  affairs,  M.  ThourfB . 
pbferved  to  them,  that  Ae  animal  njagnetifin  was  hot,  as  h».^ 
been  imagined,  a  new  and  attra^live  difeovery ;  but  that 
Vas  to  be  found  in  Par^elfus,.  Van  Helmont,  and  the 
chymifts  of  the  feventeehth  century,  and  had  Ipng  lincebceBj^*^ 
exploded  and  coiifigned  to  oblivion.  In  'purfuance  of  diB 
idea  thc.fociety  or  medicine*  reqiiefted  M..  Thburet  toeB 
amine  the  vforks  of  tlicfe  ancient  writers,  and  to  lay  betoB'  , 
Aem  the  refult  of  his  enquiries.  A  confiderable  part  of 
volume  before  us  contains  what  M.  Thouret  , did  in  conkBj. 
qucncc  of  the  focicty’s  requifition..  ♦  BpL 

‘  There  appears  indeed  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence 
tween  tlic  magnetifm  aflerted,  by  Pafacelfus,  and  the 
magnetifm  of  Mefiner.  Paracelfus  an4  Ihs  'followers 
dered  this  magnetifm  as  the  foul  of  Ac  world  ;  the 
fpirit  of  Ac  univerfe;  Ae  vehicle  of  Aat  aftonifliiug 
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<ncc,'  ^ich  they  aferibed  to  the  liars  over  liHinan  affairs ; 
and  of  which  they  affirmed  in  that  fublimc  language,' that 
their  cnHinfiJillicimaginafioii  could  lb  w6U  difti^te  to  rhem^ 
that  There  is' hot  a  blade*  of  in  tlm  iiftiifcr  wurid, 
which  has  not  His  ftar,  that  fpcaks-to  i¥the  all-creatiTr  veord : 
Increafe.V  Thefc  philolbplieTs  alfo  regarded  it,  *  as  daoahle  of 
being  fubjefted  to  human  dircAion,  md'as  die  pfopef  vehicle 
of  the  iiuivcrfa!" medicine.  They  evcmaffiriiled  diat-  dicre 
\iras  feme  dan^  in  the  doftrinc  of  this  magnfenftn  being  too 
publickly  tau^t.  •  **  Should  the  direction ^of  this  d^^d  'get 
into  improper  hands,  fathers  could  he  no  longer  fore  of  their 
daughters,-  nor  huftands  of  their  wives  ;  it  ^  might  even  hap.- 
pen,  that  die  virtue  of  the  fair  fex  might  be  . triumphed  over^ 
in  fpitc  of  their  own  moft  perfcvermgdForts.’^  '  * 

But  tliough  the  theory  of  Paracelfus  and  his  followers  was 
nearly  coincident  with  that  pf  Mefmer,  their  praftic^  was.very 
different.  “  In' applying  the  principles  ofiuniverfal  raag- 
ftetifm  to  the  medical  art,  they  neither  touched^  nor  ever! 
approached  their  patient.  They’  were  obliged,  in  order  to 
direft  the  fan ative virtues  of  this  fluids  to  emplov  the  parts 
themfelves,  either  extrafted  or  evacuated,  of  the  bod  v  of  . the 
perfon  uMn  whom  they  wilhed  to  employ  their  healing 
I  power.  The  different  humours  of  the  human  frame,  -wliethct 
hatural,  as  the  blood,'  the  urine,  the  cxcrertients,  or  in  ge¬ 
neral  any  of  the  excretions  ;  or  unnatural  as  the  c6rrupt 
matter  formed  in  wounds ;  or  laftly,  the  folid  parts  of  the 
body,  asriic'fiefh,  the  nails,  or  the  hair,  in  a  ilate  of  l^a- 
ration  from  the  living  perfon,  were  the  fukable  and  neceflary 
veKicIes  fot  callfng  forth  the  magnetic  fluid.  Thefe  dil&rent 

{arts,  fo  long  as  they  were  preferved  from  putrefaflioti,  were 
jppofed  tohe  united  in  tfic  bohd  of  a  common  life  with  the 
mdividoal  from  whom  they  had  been  taken^^  It  Was  by  the 
intervention  of  the  dniverfal  fpirit  "that  this-  union  was  enabled 
lo  operate ;  ’an  union,  by  means  of  wdiich  the  eflfeAs  of 
my  operation,  performed  upon  thefe  detached  parts  of  the 
bnmaa  frame,  was  tranfmitted  to  their  integral  whole;  by  an 

Ilgency,  which,  as  diftance  could  not  fupcrcede  it,  and  con- 
^  was  fuperfluous,  was  confidered  as  a  genuine  magnetifm.’^ 
The  rewtation  of  the  powder  of  fymparhy,  invented  by 
fir  Kcncim  Digby,  one  pf  the  votaries  of  the  Paracclfiafi 
fyftcrn,  has  defeendfed  to  our  days.  It  was  fufficient  to  ap-* 
ply  this  powder  to  the  fhirt,  impregnated  with  the  perfpira- 
tion  of  a  wounded  perfon,  (for  wounds  Were  t ho  principai 
pbjeft  of  fir  Kenelm’s  invention,)  dr  to  the  ai  m  or  (word  of 
1^  man  who  wounded' him,  provided  they  were  ftili '4lyed 
pith  the  blood  ;  arid  the  cure  was  Infallible; 

I  Such  is  tlieTubjcft  of  the  firft  part  of  M.  TlvouwtS  per- 
I  B  b  4  formancc. 
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formancc.  Thc.fe^ond  conlifts  of  fceptical  doubts  refpefting 
the  cxiftence  of  the  hiagneuftn.  But  as  tliis  forms  alnioft  the 
citcltifiTt  fuhjcjft  of  thc'Report  of  the  Committee,  it  will  be 
moft  convenient^  if  any  thing  important  occur  iu  M.Thourei  s 
book  that  h  omitted  ill  the  Report^  to  arrange  it  under  the 
heads  into' which  this  latter  is  diftributed.i 
'The  reputation  and  mode  of  the  animal  raagnetifm  increaf- 
cd  fo  much  towards  the  commencement'  of  prcfeiit  year, 
that  in  Mardi  the  French  government  thought  proper  to  ap- 
point  a  cofninftiflion’of  members  of  dre  academy  of  fciences, 
and  dbftors  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  to  inveftigate  its  merits. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  placed  at  their  head/  •  The  ce¬ 
lebrated 'Lavoilier,.  author  of  fpme  valuable  philofophical 
trafts*  which  have  been -^tranflated  into  Englilh,  was  one  of 
their  number.  They  made  therr  report  on  the  eleventh  of 
A^uft.  ;  ‘ 

Thcinvcftigationof  the  commhlioncrs  was  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  that  of  M:  Tliouret.  They  did  not  ex-  ^ 
amine  the^  hiagnctifm  as  a  philofoplucal  fcicnce  ;  they  made  I 
experiments  in  order  to  afeertain  the  exiftence  of  this  fluid,  ■ 
The  fubjefls  of  thefe  trials  were  extremely,  varied.  They  ■ 
cilayedthc  magnetifm  upon  themfelves,  upon  the  rich  and  I, 
the  poor,  the  healthy  and  the  difeafed.  The  refult  of  their  ■ 
experiments  is,  that  no  fuch  fluid,,  as  that  deferibed  by  Mef-H 
mer,  cxifts;  They  derive  therefore  all  the  aftonifhing  phe-H^ 
notnena  of  the  public  treatments  from  three,  caufes,  preilure,l 
imagination,  imitation.  •  ^  '  lli 

.  To ‘determine  the  proportipn  Iri  which  thefe  caufes  contri-B^ 
buted  to  the  eflPeS,  and  to  prove  tliem  adequate  ,  to  its  pro-Hj; 
duftion,  they  beftow  upon  each  a.feparatedifquifltion.  Tkl 
parts  of  tht  body  towards  which  the  preiTure  is  direfted,  areljj^ 
the  hypochonders,  and  the  regions  of  the. lower  belly.  TkBfo 
internal  parts  correipoiiding  with  thefe,  are  the  colon  and  th(B  * 
diaphragm.  Alterations  effefted  in  the  flate  of  the  coIonH 
caufe  evacuation^  ;  convuliions  originate  in  the  affedlions 
the  diaphragm’.  •  j  -  ,  Hie 

Imitation  is  ftated  by  thccommiflioncrsas  particularly  cod-Hj  , 
cerned  in  the  cafe  of  convuifions.  This,  is'  proved  amonWrift 
other  inftanccs  by  the  convuliions  of  Saint- Medard  and 
pofleflions  of  Louduii..  ' A  verv  remarkable  example  is 
adduced  in  a  faft  that  happened  fo  lately  as,  the  year  j  780.  How 
-  The  power  of  the  imagination  has  always  been  . in  a  vag^Hmo 
manner  rccognifcd  in  medicine.:.  A  conlidcrable  part  -  of 
rxpcrirncnts  made  by  the' commiflioners  had  for  tlteir  end  ued, 
define  and  afeertain  that  power.  The  hiftorics  pf  .  .ValemiHnorc 
Greatrix  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the  fccond,i  ajid  of  Gal  B 
ucr  of  Ralilbon  in  1774,  who  certainly  operated  very 
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^nary  cfFefts,  and  who  arc  now  univerfally  admitted^  (with 
the  exception  of  Mcfmcr  and  his  followers)  to  have  employ*  . 
ed  no  other  power  than  that  of  ’ the  imagination^  arcaifo 
brought  forward.  .  • 

Having  thus  accounted  forthc  convuUions  and  other  {ymy^  • 
toms  of  the  public  treatments,  they  proceed  to  account  for  ? 
the  extraordinary  cures,  which  have  been  publiflied  witli  iruch 
anquettiohable  atteftations-  And  thefe  they  aicribe  to  change 
of  air,  diffipation  of  mind,  vigour  of  belief,  and  the  balfarhic 
powers  of  nature.  They  conclude  with  inliiUng,  as  an 
important  obfervation,  that  the  manual  applications  employ-* 
cd,  andthe  affion  of  the  imagination  repeatedly,  called  rorth»» 
in  the  produftion  of  the  magnetic  are  very  dangerous* 

inftruments ;  that  the  praftice  of  provoking  nervous  convuif 
fions  in  public  ailemblies,  is  the  ready  method  to  difFufe  theia< 
j  through  whole  towns  and  cities,  and  even  to  entail  thera  upf 
on  generations  to  come  ;  and  that  of  confequence  the 
tbods  of- the  pretended  nMgnetifm,  as  praftifed  by  M.  Mef- 
mer  and  his  pupils,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  produce  the  moft 
f^ital  effefts..’’ 

The  c(5Tifequenec  of  this  declfion  of  the  committee  has 
been  an  arret  of  .tlic  gbVefnrhent,  prohibiting  the  cmplby- 
raent  of  the  principles  .of  the  ^pretended  magnetifin.  Mef- 
incr  however,  we  are  informed,  has  appealed  from  tlie  decilion 
of  the  royal  commiflioners  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

It  is  a  fpeculation*  entertaining  enough,  and  not  iefs  in-** 
llruftivc  than  entertaining,  to  obferve  •  the  difFcrcnt  ufes  tc> 
which  this  occult  fcience  has  been*  applied  at  the  revival  of^ 
literature,  and  in  the  prefent  enlightened  age.  Paracelfus, 
with  all  his  genius,*  was  c-ertainiy  a  quack,  not  lefs  artful  and 
impudent  than  MeCmer.  .  But  his  fclieme  was  by  no  means 
fowelllaidf  He  employed  no-  pompous  apparatus,  no  im- 
wfing  ceremony  ;  h^  produced  no  terrifying  convulfidns.  His 
arcam  of  curing  diftempers  at  a  diftance,  and  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  was  not  calculated  to  ravifh  bc^r 

|*'‘*^and  overturn  common  fenfe.  His  fyftem  rather  fumilh- 
an  attraftive  field  for  a  poetical  imagination,  .than  a  grand 
:rument  forlubduing  humanrhopes  and  human  fears.  Ac- 
dingly,  though  he  found  Ibme  difciples  among  the  brilH- 
g^ittfes  of  that  and  a  following  age,  the  conceit  of  a 
v^r  of  fympaihy  feems  never  to  have  had  much  prevalence 
ong  the'eommon  people,  Ivlefiner,  the  contrary^  with 
:  (diiadvant^e  of  addi effing  an  ag;:  infimtcly  more  inform 
gained  k  more  lucrative  influence,  and  produced  much 
Te  extenfive  effefts.  *^  *  ^  * 

Indceed,  it  is  not  a  little  ^fipnidiing  that,;  in  the  end^of  the 
^itcenth  century,  and  in  (ucji  a  country  as  France,  the 
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V  oild  couit!  have  bodn  fo  ogrcgioiiAy  dupeJ.  The  Englift 
havtc  ofterr  and  luilly  been*  peproached  ibr  tlieir  bliiui  and  un« 
redeflinig  credulity.  Btrt  with  the  T rtneb,  a  nation  fo  vi- 
vacjouSt  fo  inquintive,  fo  fceptical,  and  with  whom  the  Audy 
CNhnatureis  riot  ihot  up  in  the  librafies  of  the  learned,  but 
diflu  fed  among  tlieir'wbnien,  and  canvafled  irt  their  polite  af« 
fonbdiep,*  this  is  .fuiely  extr^rdinary>  For  ourfelves  we  know 
of  nothing  rhuiire  iatishtdo^  upon,  this  htad»  than  w  hat  lu$ 
been  offered  by  the  co'mmiilionera.  ,  “  Human,  nature,”  lay 
they,  •♦'alternately  feizes,- quita  and  refumes  the  error  tlii 
ikt^rs  its  dailing  prepoildlions*  There  are  dreams  that  will 
be  cteVnaHy  dear  to  tire  whole  l^cics  of  mankind.  How 
often  has  the  fcience  of  allrology  Ireen  exploded,  and  appeared 
anew  upon  the  face  of  the  eai  th  !  The^  magnetifm  tended 
tO;lead  us  back  to  it.  Its  authors  were  deiirous  of  conned, 
ingdt  with  the* ceieftial  Influences,  that  they  might  ' attrad 
tnankind  at  once  by  the  two  hopes  neareft  to*  their  heart,  the 
looking  into  futurity,  and  the  prolonging  their  exiffeuce.” 
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Art.  A  Dijffirtatian  Duelling, :  Pvibiifhed  by  Appoint*. 
*  ment,  as  having  gained  a  Priac  (May  1784)  in  the  Univcrlitr 
of  Cambridge*  By  Richard  Hey,  L.L.  D*  Fellow  of  , Ma^daleo 
Svo*.  .  IS* 6ii«  Cambridge,  Merrill;  London, Cadell; 

This  fortunate  caiididate  has  once  before  fallen  uudex  our  exsoi* 
uation  on  a  fimilar  occafion*,  and  the  defedts  upon  which  wc  th« 
^imadVerted,  are  by  no  means  corrcActl  in  the  pfefent  performance. 
There  is' in'  it  a  faftidious  miriutehefs  and  an  oftentatious  racthoil 
fhat  are  ^e  mdex  of  a  michofcopic  mind.  Its  numerous  dirifions  ioi 
fubdivifiom  are  more  worthy  of  a  writ^  of  the  fixteenth,  than  of  the 
iighteemh  ceikuryr.  'The  fallacy  of  the  principles  upon  which 
dt^Hna  is  fomettmes  defended,  h.  htre'  laboripufly  ,  and  fulh 
^inccQ  :  but  this  was  not  what  the.  fubje^  feeipcd.to  demand.  A 
^ttere&^tmight  reafonably  beexpe^ed  from  the  eloquence,  ortk 
^irited  illufti»tioD, '  which  Roufl^au  and  Richardfon  have  employei 
In  their  ^agreeable  H^tiphs  ;  fhsui-  from  the  moft  mathematical  ref  ti- 
tioiT  of  an  a^prdity>  which  no  man  of  fenfe  ever  a^^d  to  vioiS 
ca^  upon  g^'cral  principles.  S' 


Vide  R^iew  for  Nprember  1283,  Voli  II.  p.  359. 
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Art.  17*  RUments  of  Modern  Gardening:  or,  the  Art 
laying  out  ^/'FleaCure  Groumisy  ornaineniing  Fa.nna>  and  embci* 
lilhing  the«  Views  our  Houles.  LondoU)  PriDled  at 

the  L^c^mphic  Frels.  8to.  .2S.  6cL*  Baldwin. 

The  author  of  thel'e  Elements  fayS)  he  i^  V  ^  independent  man, 
and  in  the  of  a  gentlemnn9”  and  fhat  he  w  ill  be  haj^y  to 
attend  any  perfon  at  his  feat,  (communicate  •  his  ‘  ideae^  and  alhH* 
“  him  in  his  rural  improvements  gratis.^^  THc  offer  feems  worth! 
the  notice  of  country  gentlemen,  as  the  author  appears  to  have  ffu- 
died  horticulture  with  attention,  and  to  have  comprized  in  his  Elc- 
iDcnts,  moft  of  tv  hat ‘has  been,  written  concerning  gardening,  from' 
Lofd  Vcrulam  to  the  prefent  times.  ‘He  divides  his  fub^cCl  into' 
four  heads^  Groundy  lra$dy  ff'dtery  dvA  BuiUing^y  each  of  ^which  be  • 
trci^  at  fome  length.  Having  given  dired^ons , for  the  .proper  a{^ 
femblagc  of  thefe  materials  in  torming  a  placty'Yit  cohcluaei  his 
publication  with  inftruiftions  for  laying  out  a  pleafurc  garden, ‘'and' 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  unr  ferme  or  nee.  Throuchoul  the 
whole  he  feems  to  have  drawn  his  knowledge  from  the  belt  fources ; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  thing  of  importance  to 
which  he  can  claim  an  cxclufive  right.  Hir  rclidence  in  the 
country,  among  other  peculiarities  of  ftile,  may  have  produced  the^ 
following,  “  'vhere  a  lawn  will  h  not  a  dead  level’* — “  where  t  ie 
“  defeent  he  not  deep  enough” — “  where  an  extended  heath,  X 
“  dreary  moor,  or  a  vail  plain  he  in  profpedl,”  3tc. 

Art.  i8.  The  Denouement :  or  Hiuory  of  Lady  Louifa  Win- 
grove.  •  By  a  Lady*  London.  1784.  iimo*.  as.  6d.  Ro- 
binfon.  -  . 

This  lady  is  rea/^  9  lady-author,-  as  flie  informs  us.  “  She  Is 
**  neither  compelled  by  neccllty  to  encroach  upon  th^  profits”  of 
authors^  nerr  incited  by  ambition  to  invade  their  fame.  -  Carelefs 
“ofcnticifm,  lince’ fee u re  of  concealment ;  of  applaufc,  which,  if 
“bellowed,  will  never  be  claimed;  and  of  curiofity,  which,. if 
“  raifed,  will  never  be  gratified  :  fhc  commits  the  following  pagiS 
“  — the  mere  produdlion  ot  Icifur^  planned  for  amulemcnt, 

V  difeovered  by  accident,  and  drawn  forward  by  perfualion— 

^  without  the  final  left  anxiety  to  the  prefs.” 

Arc  you  quite  certain,  Madam,  that  this  of  your 

reftreaen/  is  fp  * perfectly  indifferent  to  you  ?  But  we  will  not 
diamine  this,  matter' too  narrowly.  '  • 

tbls  Ifttle*  noyel  is  a  rocr?  Iketch ;  the  chara^lcrs,  what  are  met 
with  evc^  "day ^*in  books  of  this  kind,  and  the*  execution  bf  the 
whole  but  indsflferept ;  yet  the  author  has  contrived  to  give  fome 
uucreft  to  her  performance  V  .fo  that  the  Denouement  may  prove 


a  rarliamenfdi'y  Reform 
|&.  6d^  Stockdale*  i7^4< 
ine  thU  undertaking,'  Mr. 


divides  hi 
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The  Female '  Monitor  is  a  very  humble  compofition  (or  rather 
compilation)  indeed.  But,  as  want  of  propriety,  arrangement,  and 
grwmat>  tine  things  not  likely  to  he  noticed  by  the  dafs  of  readers 
for  which  the  publication  k  calculated,  and  to  which  it  may  be  of 
fome  fcrvice,  we  difmifs  it  without  further  animadveriion. 

Art.  20;  TTr^anJlafions  9f  Hor^tci $  Epi/ile  to  thi  Pijos. 

Art.  21.  FabUs.  Bell,  Edinburgh;  '  t 

•'  Thcfe  two  ^rformances  arc  the  produ6Hon  of  Dr.  Steedman  at 
Edinburgh.  We  refpcA  the'  character  pf  the  Man^  and  arc  forry 
lor  the  demerits  of  his  writings.  *  <  ^ 

^Poetical  Attempti;  By' the  Author  of  ' Thoughts 
..  upon  Creation.  Small  8vP.  '  r%.  6d.  Cadclh*  1784. 

The  four  firft  poems  in  this  little  mifcellany  arc  entitled.  Odes  to 
the  Seafons,  and  they  begin  with  Winter,  The  folltnying  is  the 
firll  ftanza.  *  '  *  •  . 

Waftc  and  watery  mourns  the  plain,  / 
ahi^v&ing  leaves  from  branches  hre^k  }  ’ 
Sympathifing  fkies  in  rairi 

Pflur  their  tears  d(rwn  Nuture^s  cheeks ' 

Further  oh  in  the  fame  pciem  arc  thefe' lines  :  *  ' 

-  ShouUers  clofe  the  fire  hung  o*er^  • 

Chat  Ihrill  youth  and  mumbling  age, 

‘  Scorch* not  '.\:arm*d^  their  limbs  Before^ 

Feir/ behind  the  Winter’s  rage.#  \  ' 

The  nymphs*  of  Bath^  and  Briflol  prefent  a  petition  to  Venus  ai 
gaiiift  Mffs  Betfy  'Rowe,  bathing*  in  thc'fea.  •  The  goddefs  rejeds  it, 
and  concludes  her  anfwer  \vith  the  following  (lanza  : 

Then  pardon  me.  Naiads,  a  Nereid’ I  prize, 

However  you  • 

, .  *  *  ’ '  We  are  both  from  the  brine  j  and,  as  long  as  time  flies, 

.  ♦  WhaPsfalted  is  e*ver  injha/hn*  '  ‘  ' 

There  is  no  doubt,*  if  wc  were  to  feafeh  farther^  that  we  could 
Atisfy,  with  a  miich  more  copious  bill  of  fare,  thbfe  who  have  a 
taftc  for  this  kind  of  ridicule.  But  we  are  tifW  of  cPntemplating 
fhe^  obliquities  of  hupa^  intcllc6l ;  wc  love  not  to  fee  the  fpecies 
degraded  ;  wp  turn  away  with  mingled  pleafurc  and  impatience  from 
the  difguftful  f^ene. 

Art.  ly  Interval  Evidence  ^  An  Inquiry  how  far  Truth 
and  the  Chrifiiaii  Religion  have  been  conlulted  by  the  Author  of 


fubjc^t  under  three  heads  of  inquiry ;  ‘delineating,  and  in  the  way 
of  oirallel,”  firfl,  the  Ch^ra^lcr  of  the  Author  of  The  Chriflian  Re- 
figion,  and  tKe  ChariiVler  of  the  Author  of  Thoughts'  on  a  Parh* 
mentarj  Re/are^;  fecoudlj’i*  thP‘ fend  propolcrd  tq  himTelf  by  each  ot 
thofc  authon  f  and  laflly,  the  mean?  which  «ch  has  employed  w 
promote  the  end  in  view.” — This’ account  ^of  our  Author’s  plan  will 
nvt  uf  credit  when  wc  affirm,*  that  in  the  erccutlon  bf  it  there  h 
too  great  an  afleifrariori  of  wit,  and  a  repetition  of  hackneyed  an:j* 
inents,  which  cannot  fail  to  difplcfafc,  aar  being  contra^  to  the  rultf 
of  tafle.  *  •  .  •  *  •  . 
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Art.  24.  Third  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Illicit  Pradlices  tt/ed  in  defrauding  the  Revenue^  '23d  March| 
1784.  8 VO.  Stockdale,  • 

The  committee  having  fubmlttod  the  detail  of  their  Inquiries  1nt(f 
the  illicit  practices  ufod  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  next  proceed  to 
ftatc  the  moft  cffe<ffual  method  of  preventing  the  fameiTo  tar  at  th^ 
have  been  able  to  collect  information.  *Moft  of  thefe  methods  arc 
the  refult  of  fuggeftions  from  the  revenue  boards,  and  from  indivi¬ 
duals ‘well  difpofed  to  promote  the  great  objed  of  thefe  mquiries; 
The  commiuec  firft  ftate  fuch  plans -as  have  been  recommended  to 
counterad  that  fyftem  of  force' with  which  the  fmuggling  trade'  i$ 
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The  Female  •  Monitor  is  a  very  humble  compofition  (or  rathff 
compilation)  indeed.  But,  as  want  of  propriety,  arrangement,  and 
)  iine.  things  not  likely  to  be  noticed  by  the  dafs  of  readers 
for  which  jhe  publication  k  calculated,  and  to  which  it  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  we  dirmifs  it  without  further  animadveHion. 

Art.  ^Oi'  T^riunJlations  $/  HoriK^ s  Epijile  to  tht  J^ijos. 

Art.  21.  FabUs.  Bell,  Ediiiburgh;  ‘  t 

Thefc  two  ^rformances  are*  the  produ6Hon  of  Dr.'*  Steedman  at 
Edinburgh.  We  ref^A  the  charader  pf  the  Man^  and  are  forry 
lor  the  demerits  of  his  writings 
Art.‘  ti, ^Poetical  Attemtti, 

.  upon  Creation.  Small  8vo. 


By' the  Author  of  *  Thoughts 


the  Seafons,  ai:d  they  be^in  with  Winter,  The  folltnying  is  t 
Awza.  '  *  .  !*  *  "  •  .  ^  *  r  • 

.  Waftc  and  watery  mourns  the  plain, * 
t  ’  Sht^vdrin^  leaves  from  branches  break  \  ' 

*  .  .  Sympathinng  ikies  in  rain'  ' 

.  Pour' their  tears  dawn  Natitrc*s  cheek. ' 

Further  on  in  the  fame  pbem’arc'thefe  lines  :  •  ' 

'■  ‘  Shoulders  cloje  the  fire  hung  o*tr^  »  *  - 

Chat  (brill  youth  and  mumbling  age, 

'  ‘  ^  Scorch* d^  not  warm^d^  their  limbs  oefore^ 

•  Frir/ l^hind  the  WinterV  rage.#  •  ’  ' 

The  nymphs' of  Bath*  and  Bridol  prefent  a  petition  to  Venus 
gaiild  Mffs  Bctfy  Rowe,  bathing* In  the‘fea.  •  .The  goddefs  rejeds 
and  concludes  her  anfwer  \vith  the  following  (lanza  : 

Then  pardon  me.  Naiads,  a  Nereid  I  prize, 
yoix  wrangU  find  reafrn  • 

. . '  ‘  '  We  arc  both  from  the  brine  ‘  and,  ^  long  is  time  flies, 

.  .  »  WhaPs  fdlted  is  ever  in  i)ta/hn.  ' 


rafte  for  this  kind  of  ridicule.  But  we  are  tired  of  contemplating 
the^ obliquities  of  hujnan  intellcfl ;  wc  love  not  to  fee  the  fpecies 
degraded  ;  wp  turn  away  wdth  mingled  pleafure  and  impatience  fryra 
the  difguftful  f9ene. 

Art.  2^^:  Interyiat  Evidence  r  or,  An  Inquiry  how  fer  Truth 
and  the  Chriiliau  Religion  havfe  been  confultcd  by  the  Author  of 
;  Thoug^V  on  a  parliUmentai'y'  Reform.  By  John  Cartwright, 
"  Efq.  ^  Stockdale".  '17B4.  *  '  “  ,  ^ 

*•  In  coni u'dihg  this  undertaking;  Mr.  Cartwright*  divides  his 
fubjc6t  under  three  heads  of  inquiry  ;  delineating,*  and  in  the  way 
of  oinillcl,*  firtl,  the*  Ch grader  of  the  Author  of  The  ChriOian  R^ 
figioh,  and  tKe  Charkder  of  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  a  Parlia* 
me ntary  Reform  \  fccoudly|*  thC*  end  propofed  tq’himTelf  by  each  ot 
thofeaothon;  and’laftly,  the  n^ah?'*  which  ^ch  has  employed  to 
promote  the  end  in  view.*’— This*  account  of  our' Author*s  plan  will 
nve  US  CiTcfit  when  wc  affirm;  that  in  the  execution  bf  it  there  :s 
too  great  an  aSeftariori  of  wh,  and  a  repetition  of  hackneyed  an:^* 
inents,  which'^cannot  foil  to  difplcfafe,  aa  being  contraiy  to  the  rul« 
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Art.  24.  Third  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inqmiiy 
into  the  Illicit  P radices  ttfed  in  defrauding  the  Revenue ^  a  3d  March | 
1784.  8vo. Siockdalc.  .  *  - ! 

The  committee  having  fubmltted  the  detail  of  their  Inquiries' In t(^ 
the  illicit  praifliccs  ufod  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  next  proceed  to 
ftatc  the  moft  cffcdfual  method  of  preventing  the  fame,  fo  far  as  th^ 
have  been  able  to  coUccf  information.  ‘Moft  of  th’efe  methods 'are 
the  rcfult  of  fuggeftions  from  the  revenue  boards,  and  from  indfviT 
duals  well  difpofed  to  promote  the  great  objed  of  thefe  inquiries; 
The  commiuec  firft  ftatc  fuch. plans  ^as  have  been  recommended  to 
countera^  that  fyftem  of  force' with  which  the  fmuggling  trade'  i$ 


conducted  at  Tea.  - 

The  next  obje<5f  of  their  cohfideration  is  the*  prevention  ^ of  illicit 
prartices  upon  fhore%  Having  mentioned  various  meafurcs  for  that 
purpofe,  they  obfeiVe,  that  it  appears  impoflible  to  provide  better 
laws  than  are  already  in  force,  to  reftrain  the  gangs  of  armed  men 
engaged  in  defrauding  the  revenue ;  nor  can  their  daring  prafticca 
be  radically  removed,  or  cffe^ually  checked,  otherndfe  than  bv 
fruftmting  the  attempts  to  land  gooda,  or  by  lowering  the  duries,  io 
as  to  make  the  tempution  inadequate  to  the  rilk.  The  focond  of 
thefe  objet5f8;  namely,  the  lowering  the  duties,  opens  a  great  field 
fir  difeuffion  in  this  report.-  It  is  this  that  is  the  bans  of  Mr# 
Pitt's  hill  for  the  prevention  of  Smuggling.  The  next  objeft  of 
their  conlideration  is,  the  encouragement  given  to  illicit  dealers,  by 
the  abufc '  of  permits  and  certificates.  For  remedying  thisabufc» 
they  propofe  various  expedients. 

The  great  and  infallible  remedy,  they  obferve,  towards  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  frauds  againft  '^he  revenue,  is  to  be  fought  only  in  the 
redut^ion  of  duties.  This  they  ilkiftrate,  in  difeuffing  the  mean* 
of  prevention,  as  applicable  to  the  revenue* ariling  from  tea.  They 
go  on  to  confiJcr  the  means  of  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenUe 
in  the-  articles  of  tobaccG^  wines,  foreign  fpirits,  breweries,  diftil- 
leries,  malt,'  candles,  foap,  ftarch,'  paper,  printed  lilks,  callicoes, 
linens,  ^  coaches,  &c,  &c.  fervants,  fait,  hawkers,  pedlars,  and 
drugs. 

The  committee  exprefs  their  hope,  that  in  preventing  fmug¬ 
gling  in  future,, a  full  indemnity  may  be  given  for  paft  offences; 
and  that  ip  reftraining  the  channels  of  fraudulent  trade,  meens  may 
be  found  to  open  new  fqurccs  of  honeft  employment  and  fair  com¬ 
merce.^  Tbcy  think  it  the  part  of  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
to  avoid  driving  to  extreme  dilb-efsj  or  voluntary  exile,  a-multku^ 
of  iiviividuaU,  who,  .however  •  combined  againft  the  laws  of  their 
country,  are,  by  their  talents,-  fpirk,  and  activity,  peculiarly  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  uieful  members  of  fociety.  ^ 

Art.  25.  An  Addrefs.  to  the  United  State f  of  North  America. 
To  which  is  added,  A^Lelter  to-thfe*  lion.  'Robert  Morris,  Efq, 
with  Notes  and  Obfervations.  By  Silas- Deane,  Efq.  Late  one 
of  the  Commiirioner8:PleDipotentury  from  * the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  Vcrfailles.  .  Lopdon,'-i784,  Debreft.  ’ 

Jnthc  following'advertifement,*  the  author  accounts  for  the  pub- 

licuiioa 
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licadon  of  this  addrcfs..  The  fotlowuig  addrcfs  (fays  he) 

“  fent  to  America,  within  a  few  days  after  iu  date,  W'hh  orders  to 
T.,  have  it  [AiblUhed,  buf  ibr  reafoni,  which  the^  circumitances  and 
temper  of  the  times  fuggefted^  the  publication  was  deferred,  und 
1  know  not  if  it  has  as  yet  been  nude  public  in  the  United 
Stator  I  but  nay  ftlencc  on  this  Tubj^  has  been  cooftrued  fo  much 
to  mv  difadnant^,  that  1  cannot,  in  julHce  to  rnyfeU,  any  lou- 
gcc  delay  that  viadkatioa  of  m v  cOndud,  whilft  in  the  ferricc  of 
V  mr  counuy,  which  has  been  fo  long  exp^ed  from  me.** 

^  /Tm  author  obl'enres,  that  neither  want  of  fudicient  nrniis  to  re¬ 
fute  the  calumnies  raifed  againft  him,  nor  any  indifiefence  to  the  o* 
lanioA  of  his  countrymen,  occafiohed  his  (ilence-:  hut  the  reiiec'tion, 
that  whilil  pButy  prejudices  and  jealoufies  were  in  their  full  force,  it 
was  by  no  meins  the  time  for  a  cool  difculTion  of  anyTubjedf,  on  which 
appcaiances.'had  already -prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  public.  He 
CGoiisies  himfelf  to  the  din^  charges  of  Kis  enemies,'  which  nre  com¬ 
prehended  under  two -heads  ;  hrft,  that  he  vvar  guilty  of  fraud  and 
peculation,  in  the  managemem  of  the  public  monies  committed  to  hit 
caret  and,  Iccond^  that  after  his  return  to  France,  in  1^81,  he 
wrote  thofe  letters,  which  were  intercepted  and  publiAied  in  New 
York  from  interefted  motives,  and  with  a  defign  to  injure  his  epua- 

In  this  defence,  the  author  adduces  many  plaufible  arguments  te 
piove  his  innocence,  and  that  inftead.  of  ^ing  a  tlefaulter  of  the 
public  money,  he  ts  in  fa^  one  of  the  public  creditors,  to  a  large 
amount  With  regard,  to  the  fecond  charge,  he  confei&s  that  the 
letUft-pobliihcd  at  New  York  do  not  materially  differ  >  from  thofe 
which  he  wrote  at  that  time,  and.  from  his  fentlments  upon  thut 
occahoD**  In  thefe  letters  he  gave  his  opinion  and  advice  on*public 
afiairs,  as  a  inember  of  a  free  (late,  and  without  accounting  it  t 
cnime  to  deckre  his  fentiments.  He  confutes  anv  fufpicions  of  hk 
being  in  she  intereft  of*  this  country,  and  demoafrotes  the  fuKliocd 
cf  Audi  infinuations. 

A  l^ge  appendix  is  added  to  the  addrefs,  containing  letters  from 
Mifons  of.chara£ter  and  renown,,  as  teftimonials  of  his  probity  and 
fidelity,  in  the  difeharge  of  tjie  truft  irpofed  in  him*  They  .appear 
to  have  conliderable  weight,  as  they  are  unfolicited,  and  were 
.written  when  the.auchor*s  character  was  unattacked  by  his  country- 
meo.  The  letters  are  from*  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  No.  1.  and 
II.  and  No.  Ill*  from  Ben  .Franklin  to*  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens, 
Prefident  of  Coogrefs ;  and  No.  IV*  from  Hie  fame  in  defence  of 
the  author’s  chatter,  >  wheu'  attacked  in  dome  public  papers. 

Art.  26.  Narraiive  ^  all  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  both 
Hottfas  of  Parliament  em  'Kajl  India  Affair Sy  in  the  ^refent  Se/^^ ; 
mud  particularly  on  the  Bill  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wiliiam  Pitt,  fnr 
the  better  Regulation  and  Mana^^entof  the  Affairs  of  the  Eall- 
•  India  .Company^  and  of  the  Britiih  Poffcllions  in  India  ;  and  for 
EiUblifhing  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  effec¬ 
tual  Trial  ^  Perfonsaccufed  of  Offences  committed  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dies.  To  which  is  addec^  n  corred  Cop^*  of  the  Bill,  with  the 
Amendmepts ;  ao  aulbeauc  Copy  of  the  1  reaty  of  Peace  wlthtbe 
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Nabob  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  and  an  authentic  Copy  of  the  Lords 
.Froteft  on  the  £a(l-lndia  BilU  Biadoo,  8vo  td.  boards,  1784. 
To  this  looE  title '(with  which  we  reludaotly  waAc  i'o  much. of 
our  pa^c)  wo  Qull  juft  add,  by  way  of  ccitkifm,  •  exiradcd  froia 
the  ncwfpapcrs.*^  .  ,  /  .  . 

Art.  27.  Major  Scott^s  Speech ^  on- a  Motion  made  by  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  for  Leave  to  bring,  in  A  Bill 
for  the  Relief  of  ihe  £aft-lndia  Company,*’  on  Friday, 

July  2,  1784.  6vo.  J.Debrett,  ;  ' 

This  fpeech  was  made  in  confe^uence  of  ibme*  animadverfiont 
thrown  out  upon  the  author’^  conduct  by.  Mr.  Francis**  The  Major 
frees  himfelf  from  the  ir^uution  of  being  the  reprefenutive  of  Mr* 
HaAings,  and  declares  himfelf  an  independent  member  of « parliament*  ‘ 
At  the  fame  time  he  vindicates  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hnftings^  and 
avers  that  Mr.  Francis’s  cuftom,  iivilatiiig  the  compuny’s  alfairs, 
has  always  been  in  the  moft  unfavourable  manner*  He  accufea 
Lord  North,  as  the  caufe  of  the  Maratta  war,  and  introduces  rha 
language  of  Mr.  Fox  at  a  former  period,  to  confirm  his  charge* 
Mr.  FoxTaid,  “  that  one  cqnfequence  of  the.  American  war  would 
be,  our  being  involved  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.’*  As  a  fpeci- 
men  of  this  gentleman’s  fpeech  we  (hall  infert  the  following  fentcnces* 

*  Let  usconfidcr  how  the  war  has  ended  in  different  quarters  of  the 
worldl  ^In  Europe, we  have  loft  Minorca:  In  America,,  thirteen 
provinces,  and  the  two.PenfacoUs :  In  the.  Weft-Indies,  Tobago; 
and  ft)me  fettlements"  in  Africa.  We  have  contracted  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  millions  and  upwards,  and  have  loft  above  a.  bund  red  thou- 
fsodmen.  Butin  India,  we  have  preferved  all  our  ftjfmcr  poifef- 
and  .we  have  yielded  up  Chandana^re,  and  all  the  French  fet* 
tlcments  at  Bengal. We  have  yielded  Pondicherry,  Carical,  and 
ere^  fotleuvent  w'c  had  conquered  from  the  French  upon  the  coaUt 
of  {^rbmandei  and  Malabar.  We  have  given  back  to  the  Dutch, 

.  Chinfutmh,  Calcapore, .  and  tb^ir  fetslements  on  the  coaft,  Ncga*> 
patnam  excepted.  The  company  has  contra^cd  a  debt  during  this 
long  and  arduous  war,  not  equal  to^  one  year  of  .its  nett  revenues  ; 
indfiiall  it  be  ftylecl  a  burden  .upon  the  ftate  ?  or  (liall  its  fervantt, 
who  have,  exerci^  themfelves  fo  meriu)rjquily,  be  calumniated,  iiv- 
itead  of  .recetving;th&  praife  due  to  their  merit  ?  But  the  honourable 
I  ^ntlciDan  fays,  'vvp  have  no  fccurity,  that  ceconoray  will  be  prac^ 
ttfed  in  Bengal,  except  we  argueNin  favour  of  future  obedience,  from 
pail  difobedience.  If  the  is  fo,  w'hy,  in  the  name  of  God,  do 
you  not  remove  thofe  men  who  will  not  obey  your  orders  ?  Is  Mr. 
HsiVmM'ln  the.  way  of.  any  feheme  of  reformation  ?  .  Has  lie  not 
txprefriy,  and, anxioully. written,  to  defire  that  a  fuccelTor  may  be 
ftnt  oal  ?  I  appeal  to. the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  whether  it 
has  not  inyarialMy  been  the,  language  of  Mr..  Haftings^'^  Remove 
or  confirna  me.V  the  government  of,  India  fhould  be  fupported 
by  the  government  at  heftue  ;  if  you  will  not  give „me  your  conft- 
Jence,  recall  me  ?”  .  :  r. 

Art.  iS.  An  Ab^ratl  of  the  Sudget ;  ar,  the  ^Taxeslof  ihe  Tear 
*'1784,  coptaiaing.the  .Whole  of  the  Duties  on  the  iirveral  Articles 
•ol  Paper,  Candles,  Hats,  Bricks,  Tiles,. Horfes,  Hscknc)* Coaches, 

Beer. 
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Beer,  Ale,  and  Poftage  of  Letters,  &c.  wth  an  Abridgment  of 
•  each  of  the  A(^  rcfpedling  the  fame.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  ijSv 
A  Tcry  xifeful  companion  for  the  prcreption  of  imponnon  ;  but  a 
{lid  remeinbrnncer  of  the  public  burthenstof  this  nation ! 

Art.  29.  Ihe  Letter^  of  Mariusy  or  Reflcftlons .  upon  the 
Peace,  the  Eaft-India  Bill,' and  the  prefent  Crifis.  By  Thonui 
Day,  Efq.  8yo.  ^Stockdale.  *  1784. 

»  AJariusy  or  Dayy  Efq,  18  of  opinion  ‘  that  although  man 

•  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  hrs  organisation  to  afpire  at  imniorta* 
^  lity,  tl>fre  is  Sto  necejfify  why  diflbliitioh  flioiild  be  tne  fate  of  every 

•  human  inftitut'ion.  •  May  we  not  conceive,*  fays  he,  *  a  fociety 

•  eftablifhed  on  fuch  a  bafis  as  to  brave  the  fhocks  of  time ;  and  to 
remain,  like  the  Icvcral  fpccies  of  the  animal  w  orld,  immortal  and 

•  incorruptible,  though  ’compofed  of  a  thoufand  perifliable  genera- 
t  tions?*  Mr.  Day,  with  fuch  fehtiments,  is  a  friend  to  parlia. 
mentary  reform,  and  hollile  to  thole  wjio  difpute  either  its  practi¬ 
cability  or  cthcacy.  He  is  fanguine  in  his  fenliments,  and  bold  in 
his  di6tton :  but  the  firft  are  as  inconliftent  with  the  experience  of 
the  world,  as  the  fccond  excells  the  chaftity  of  juft  tafte. 

Art.  30.  Sevtn  Letters  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  c/ 

•  Lontieny  anti  one  to  the  Li^very;  relative  to  their  Committees,  the 
Expenditure  of  the  City  Calh,  Black-friars  Bridge,  the  State  of 

•  the  Piifoni,  Court  of  Confciencc  Debtors,  and  the  Partial  Dif. 
‘  tribution  of  Jufticc  to  them ;  with  fomc  Obfervations  on  the  bad 

•  Policy  and  Inhumanity  of  keeping  fuch  Multitudes  in  Confine- 
nient,  By  Fidelio,  a  Member  of  the  Court.  8vo.  Andrew's.  1^84., 

•  Thefc  letters  difeover  many  fourccs  of  corruption  in  the'erpendi*- 
ture  of  the  city  revenues,  and  point  oiitthc  methods  by  which  fuch 
abufes  may  be  corredfod.  The  author  of  them'appeare  to  be  adluated 
by  very  honourable  motives ;  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  City, 
*nd  to  check  the  pow'cr  of  a  junto*  regilrdlefs  of  the  truft  'repofed  in 
them.  He  does  not  write  frpin  parry' rage;  he  ftates  thc.abufes 
which  ought  to  be  reformed,  In  the  firft  letter  he  takes  notice  of 
the  corruption  of  the  office  of  the  *  comptrolldr*  pf  the  city,  and  ad¬ 
duces  evidence  to  corroborate  his  teftimony.^  He  alfo  ipcntions  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  putting  perfops,  >vho  take  Ipafcs  of  the' city,  to 
the  enormous  charge  of  near*  1  jl,  for  each,’  Ip  the  fccorjd  letter  i$ 


livery  of  London  to  wipe  away  fuch  a  dimonoUr  done  to  God  and 
religion,  by  rcftonng.it  to  the  ufe  for  whichlt  was  confccratcd.  In 
the  other  letters,  he  adverts  to  mahy  flagnlnl^abufcs  ip  the  police  of 
the  city*  and  ftrpngly  fecommehds'a  rctormatldn/  ‘f  I  thipk,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  fays*  he,  w Kile  you’  arc  fpending  many  hundred  p<mnd$ 
•  upon  a  lingle  dinner,  upon  your  poor  iihpriioned  fellow-citi^.ens  la 
Newgate,  the  tw'o  Compters,  a'hd  the  Borbpgh  prifons  •  I  mean 
the  debtors  who  are  pining  ^way  upbii  the  wretched  pittance  of  one 
pennyworth  of  bread  a  day,  with  watcr.only  ,to  drink !,  '  What  good 
might  be  ddoe,  arid  whaf'cVil  prevented,- by  a*  wife  ahd  'virtuous 
•body  of  of  men  who  have. 50,0601'.  per'^nnum  *to  difpdfc  of  ?  Tbi> 
nation  it  yiiibly  on  the'^dccime ;  Icl  tif  have  compafLon  on  our  finl* 
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Ing  country  ;  nothing  but  a  real  reform  can  favc  us.  Do,  in  your 
fphcrc,  all  in  your  power  to  accompUQi  it ;  fupprefs  vice,  promote 
virtue;  party  and  faction  are  our  dedrui^ion.  Look  back  into  pall 
ages,  on  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  dates  which  have  funk  into 
oblivion:  while  wifdom  and  virtue  were  attended  toby  ;hcm,’the3ir 
(lourinied;  but  when  they  were  .trampled,  upon,  they  fet  to  rile  no' 
morc/^  .  ^  . 

Art.  31.  ^ J^ort  State  of  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  India' Com. 
fanjy  hath  Jn  India  and  in  Europe ;  with  an  Examination  into  the 
probable  Profpedls  of  extricating  it  from  its  prefent  diihcukies, 
8vo.  17^4* 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  fays  the*  author,  which. 


have  fo  long  engroffed  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  the  real  date 
of  which  has  been  known  to  fo  few^  are  at  length  laid  open,  and 
every  individual  who  gives  himfclf  a  little  trouble,  may  in  a  few  days 
he  as  completely  mader  ofthc  date  of  their  finances,  as  if.  he  had 
been  for  years  in  the  direction.  The  author  declares  that  his  principal 
motive  in  datingthe  real  fituation  of  the  finances  of  the  Company,  is 
to  give  information  to  the  public,  and  to  enable  them  to  decide  judlr 
between  the  Committee  and- the ‘Direi^ors.  He  then  enters  into  a 
minute* detail  of  . the  receipts  and  expenditures  .of  the  Company,/aMd 
of  the  reports  of  the  committee,  and  concludes  thus  :  “  But  it  is  not 
the  part  of  a  very  gloomy  politician  to  prognodicatc,  that  a  company 
which  truds  its  profpenty  to  fuch  precarious  and  doubtful  refources, 
has  but  a  fmall  chance  ot  diminidung  the  immenfe  load  of  debt  that 
DOW  hangs  over  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  according  to  Mr. 
Haftings^  lad  letter,  peace  is  not  yet  edablidicd  in  India.  Such 
then  is  the  fituation  of  the  Company,  from  all  the  accounts  that  are 
offered  to  the  public ;  an  embarrailed  fituation  at  home,  an  extenfive 
and  exhauded  tenitor)’^  abroad,  and  a  doubtful  and  precarious  peace. 
Great  indeed  mud  be  the  talents,  and  fevere  theoeconomy  which  can 
retrieve  ^its  affairs,  rnd  remedy  all  tHofe  evils  which  a  feries  of  rais- 
fortune  and  mifmanagement  has  entailed  upon  it.’* 

Art.  32.  /tn  Addrefi  to  the  Right  fVor/hlpful  the  Afayor  and 
Corporation^  to  tin  Worjhipful  the  IVardens  and  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  Heufe\  and  to  the  IVortly  BurgeJJes  of  tfje  To^vn  of  Kingflom 
•  upon  HuU.  Py  David  Hartley^  Efq.  containing  new  and  iorcihle 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform  at  this  remark¬ 
able  jEra  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honoiirable 
Clur^  lames  Fox,  by  .John  Cartwright,  Efip  8vo  Scock- 
dalc, '1784- 

Thc  fcntinients  of  thefc  kind  of  eligible  writers,  on  all  pubUca- 
tion?i  are  generally  known  to  the  world  :  from  their  other  publica¬ 
tions  any  reader  of  common  fagacity  may  be  able  to  guefs  w  hat. ar¬ 
guments  arc  here  addfeded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hull^  and  to  IVir. 
Fox.  There  arc  writers,*  like’  preachers,  who  ebufe  their  texts,  but 
not  their  arguments  and  db(5trines  ! 

Art.  yfij  A  J Letter^  to  .Sir  Ctcil  Wray^  Part,  from  an  Indc- 
.  ^adent  Elcdtor  of  Wefliuinder,  London.^  Bew,  &c.*  17^^ 
The  cleaor.who  vvfiics  thl^  letter,  bcgs~leave  to  offer  a  vcry'jtew 
obfervations  upon  the  ‘  evp.l  in'ation  and  detail  pf  !omc  of  Sir  Cecil 
^Way*3pad  tvanfa^tions.*  hi  a  letter  lately  publifUed  by 
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he  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  fomc  objc6Hoo8  brought  againft  Kio, 
It  is  the  lad  of  tbeie  that  has  principally  occafioned  the  prefent  perform. 
znccf  Hut  this  fubjed  h^  b^n  fo  copiuufly  difeufled  already,  that  i^ 
almoil  impolFiblc  wtzny  thing  new  to  be  advance  otiit./fheauthof 
has  done  nothing  more  chan  nating  in  print,  what  mud  have  occurid 
a  thoufand  rimes  to  every  individual  In  the  interedof  Mr.  Fox, 
Art,  34-  a  S^irc^  4to.  2s^  Mpryay. 

'  This  pamphlet  has  be^  mida^  for  fomc  time,  and  ts  now  rarlifr 
out  of  (i»ron.  The  misfortune)  howeter,  is  not  great.  Tl>e  fo|. 
louring  fpecimen  will  give  our  readers,  fomc  idea,  as  well,  of  the  poll, 
tical  as  poetical  fpirit  in  which  it  is  written.  ..Mr*  Fox  is  introduced 
aaa  mounte^pk,  and  thus  be  begins  his  harangue  ; 

•  *!  .Lol  herc*s  your  doftor  with  his  medicines  rare, 

Whigh  C9ji  him  Ufe's  hng  labour  to* frepare^^ 

^  Oapff  gulp,  and  fwallow.;— no  wry  faces  make, 


.Your  health  redor’d,  my  fee  is  amply  pald^ 


D  I  V  .1  N  I  T  Y, 


Artt  35.  -df  SenmoM  prtacbed  before  the  Honourable  Houfe  6f 
CommomSy  •  at  Sr*  Margaret*iy  W^minfier^  .  on  fhurfilay  July  20, 
1784:.  Being  the  Day  appointed,  by  hk  Majedy’s  Prodarhation, 

‘  .  for  a  General  Thankfgiving.  By  Geoi^c  Pretyman,  D.*D.  Pr^ 

‘  bendary  of  Wcdminftcr.  410.  is.  White. ‘17S4. 

Dr.  Pretyman  is  private  fccretaiy  to  the  firll  lord  of  the  treafu* 
ry,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  inculcates  upon  his  audience  fuch  fenti- 
meats  as  the  following ;  5^  Though  pur  exertions  were  of  themfehes 
incompetent  to  extricate  this  countiy  from  rhofc'complicatcd’difficul- 
tics  in  which  it  was  involved,  it  is  yet  incumhAtt  upon  us  to  allow  the 
full  proportion  ofpraife  to  thofe  human  means  which  contributed  to  this 
happy  endj**  **  The  mcafurcs  that  gave  rife  to  the  war,  and  by  which 
it  was  coiidudied)  are, of  too  fatal  ah  importance  to>the  deared  inte^ 
cds  of  this  country,  to  be  fuffereA  oajily  io  fall  into  iimiarthl 

hidory  (hall  recoid  them  for  the  information  and  warning'  of  prefect 
and  future  datefmen.'*  For  the  reft)  .we  perceive  nothing  iti  this  fc^ 
mon,  to  diftinguidi  it  from  any  other  W  which  our  readers  were  edi* 
6ed  upon  the  occafioo,  in  England,  WalesJ  or  the  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  >  ^ 

Art.  36.  jf  Sermon  preached  at  Richmond  in  Sttrrj^  on  July  29, 
1784.  the  Day  ^pointed  for  .a  General  Thankfgiving  on  Account 
of  the  Peace.  By  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Jefus* 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon.  1784. 

•  This'  fermon  has  an  animation  tnat  is  not  .unplcaCng  ;  but  it  is 
carelels*  and  Inelegant  in  its  compofition. 

Art.  37.  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem^ 
jAsfW,  in  the  Abbey  Churchy  Wbyt  minder  y  on  Ttmrfde^  July 
Dting  the 'Day  appointed  to  be  obferved  as  a  D2^^  oY  General 
Thank^iving.  jBy  Edward,  Lord  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s.  4^* 
x  s^  Qxforo,  Tictcher.  >  London,  •  Rivington.  1784. 

The  {pint  of  the  two  nations  Xcems  to  be  dfikingly  exhibited  10 
fSic  mapoatc  of  M.'  de  Juigne,  arcbbifliop  of  Paris,  and  the  fcrnioD 
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of  DrtSmalw4»  prcJUrhe^  before  the  lords,  M.  de  Juign^  nn  the 
fpirit  ot  a  chrldiaa  and  a  philofopher,  befecches  Almighty  God,  that 
**  peace  may  be  eternal -that  all  difeord  and  rivullhip  octivccn  the 
tvro  nations  may  ceife  j  ^nd  that  England  and  France^  fo  ^mipentljf 
diilinguiihcd  for  their  virtues  and  their  merits,  may  ia  afie€Koh 
come^one  people,  and  lofe  all  remembrance  of  ptH  mHemderftaad- 
jngs  m  unbounded  confidence  and  immoml  friendfhtp.^  SmaU 
^el  alfci  comes  forward  to  celebrate  the  teftbratioh  of  ainlfr  ’and 
peace;  and  thcfe'arethc  epithets  he  beflows  upon  Fftince,  ^"Clan* 
^paltry — unjuftifiablc — ambitiouS-^iftibnoorablc— treacher** 
oas — mean— malicious— adhiated  by  the  moll  barefaced  effrontery—. 
always  watchful  for  our  deHruftion.”  ‘  ^  • 

Art.  38.  A  Sermon  on  the  late  General  Thankf^ing^  preached 
in  the  Parilh-churcK  of  Blymhlll,  Stafford Ihire,  by  Samuel  Dick- 
enlbn,  L.  L.  B.  6  J.  Wolverhampton,  Smart.  London,  Lowndes. 
The  author  wiflies  “  to  alUy  the  ferment  of  popular  difeontent  at 
public  burdens,”  and  **  to  excite  national  gratitude  for  national  blcf. 
bags intentions  hot  unworthy  of  a  goocTcitizen,  and  a  good  chri- 
ffiin.  To  this  defign  the  fentiments  are,  in  general,  vrcll  adapted  ; 
aod  the  didion,  to  follow  the  Ariftotclian  feheme  of  criticifm,  is  fuch 
as  may  falisfy  the  critics  of  a  country  congregation :  Nay,  fliould 
pur  Batchelor’s  pariQi  have  a  Squ?re,and  that  Squire  have  daughters, 
lud  thofe  daughters,  ut  mos  ejl  pueUarum^  be  fond  of  fine  things^  how^ 
will  they  be  enraptured  wUh  ‘‘Mar^s  dread  alarms y  and  fierce  contending 
nations  and  to'jyns  rlfingy  like  f he  fabled pbcenixy  more  beautiful fretm  tfocir 
njhesy  with-O  direful  difeord?  &c.  &c.  &c.  That  thofe  who  wifh  to 
keep  the  language  of  profe  at  a  dillance  from  the  ftyle  of  poetry,  will 
be  equally  delighted,  is  more  than  wc  Qiall  venture  to  promife. 

Art.  39.  Apologia.  '  Four  Letters  to  a'Minifter  of  an  Ihdc- 
pcadcut  Church  :  By  a  Minifter  of  the  Church  of  England,  i  amo. 
tfi.bd.  Buckla^cL  1784. 

Wc  have  fcldom  met  with  a  polemical  compofition,  writtchi  with 
itfped  to  the  immediate  fubjeA  of  difcuffion,  infa. greater  (pifit  of 
candour  than  this.'  The  author  profelTes  his' defign  in  its  publica* 
don,  to,  be  no  ^biiiqa  that  he  feels  of  making  converts  to  the  efta- 
blilhment;  but  fimply  the  defire  to  promote  charity,  benevolence  and 
frieodllup  “  aiiiotTg  thofe  who,  vi’’harevcr  dfc  they  differ  in,  Iwvc 
one  Lord,  o«e  faltli,  one  hope'.”  'Wc~  cannot, 'however,  equally 
commend  the  liberality  of  the  writer  in  points  more  incidental  to  his 
fubje^  He  profelTcs  himfeU  a  votary  of  the  original  do6lrines  of 
the, reformation,  and  treat?  thofe  who  “  depreciate  the  perfon  and 
blood  pf-the  Saviour,  and  deny  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit,  or  the  total  depravity  of  tallcn  man,”  as  a  mere  caput^mor* 
<*««,  the  cumberers  of  the  church  of  Chrifi,  who  have  neitloer  part 
not  lot  in  the  matter,'  in  fome  pa  its  of  his  apology,  particularly 
Kherc  he  contrails  his  own  comparative  independence  of  his  ecclefia- 
fiical  fuperlors  and  his  audience,  with  the  fervility  to  whi^h  a  dif- 
fcoting  clergyman  is  frequently  reduced,  he  appears  to  have  that 
idvancagc,  which  an  advocate  may  be  expc<f>cd  to  poflefs,*  wheo  he 
pleads  the  caufe  of  truth.  In  general  ho^veyer  his  com  potion  k 
feeble  and  defuftory,  and  is  often  frained  with  the  unmeaning  cant, 
which  charadcrifes  the  body  of  men  among  us,  cormuo^ly  called 
Methodifts.  ‘  ,  . 
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f  or  the  E  N  G  L  I  S  H  REVIEW,  , 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

[For  NO  FEMBER,  1784.] 

The  movemcDts  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Dutch  republic  re*  I 
maia  ao  object  *6f  curiolity  and  anxious  fufpence.  There  has 
not  happened  any  event  which  can  be  ebnfidered  as  a  decided  proof 
whether  the  prelent  tranquillity  of  Europe  is  to  be  prolonged,  or 
whether  it  it  to  be  involved  in  the  flames  of  war*  Both  the  Emperor 
and  the  llepublic  appear  to  be  in  doubt  concerning  the  meafures 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  important  juncSture.  They  are 
employed  in  founding  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  other  £u. 
ropean  powers  which  mud  Anally  fettle  the  points  in  difpilte.  The 
Amphy^iribnic  council  of  Greece  was  not  rnore  abfoliUe  over  the 
affairs  of  that  country'^  than  the  diflereht  intenefls  and  deiigns  of  the 
princes  and  (btes,  of  Europe  arc  in  the  prefent  period  over  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  M^'hat  Henry  IV.  of.f ranee  projefted,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  accom[)1iflied.  Europe  is  a  great  republic,  in  which 
no  individual  flate  is  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  its  neighbour.  As  the 
vexation  and  tKe  expence  of  law-fuits  difpofes  men  to  fubmit  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  To  the  cxpencc  and  the  horrors  of  war  have  a  tendency  to 
recommend  mediation  as  the  mod  eligible  mode  of  fettling  difpute^ 
among  fovereign  powers.  In  this  matter  we  dllcern  at  once  a  pro- 
grefs  of  humanity  and  of  found  policy.  TPhele,  if  no  convulfion  of  I 
nature,"  or  barbarous  perverfion  difeompofe  the  prefent  face  of  affairs^  | 
may,  perhaps,  banifli  war  and  bloodflied  frorti  Europe.’  Or  if  this  | 
fhould  feem  to  be  too  bold  a  conje^ure,  it  may  be  fafely  predi^ed  i 
that  wars  will  become  Icfs  common  than  they  arc  now,  or  ever  hare 
been.  In  confirination  of  this  reafoning  it  may.  be  obferved,  that 
favage  nations  are  in  a  conflant  flate  of  hoflility  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Different  interefls  divide  polifhed  nations  ;  but  even  a  re- 
^rd  to  xntcrcft  teaches  caution.  War  is  made  a  fubjc6t  of  calcuia- 
non  ;  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  military  operations,  in  the  pre* 
fent  flate  of  refinement,  are  fo  great  as  to  difeourage  the  wanton'  fai¬ 
lles  of  piq^JC  and  animofity.  In  this  refpe^t,  as  well“a9  others,  the 
progreffive  improvement  of  the  military  art  it  favourable  to  the  ime* 
refls  of  humanity. 

According  to  prefent  appearances,  the  difpute  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Emperor  will  be  fettled  by  the  mediation  of  France,  England, 
and  Pruffia.  The  Scheldt  will'be  opened,  and  Simulate  not  only  the 
commerce  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  but  in  fottie  degree  that  of  the 
world. 

By  the  moft  accurate  and  authentic  accounts  from  America,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  planters  arc  in  the  greateft  diflrefs  for  w»aiit  of  money; 
that  their  animofity  againfl  individuals  of  this  cquntry  has  greatly 
fubfided,  and  their  UillatisfaCtion  with  their  rulers  proportion  ably 
increafed. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty,  or  difeontent,  appears  to  be  fomewhat  com* 

pofed  in  Ireland,  but  awakened  in  Scotland^ . 

.This  month  has  been  fadly  diiVinguiflud  by  fuicide.  The  mifera- 

•  blc  gloom  o»  the  Britith  climate  is  fcarccly  compenfated  by  the 

fuUcfl  enjoy  me nt  of  liberty.  *  '  * 

•  • 
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